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PBEFACE. 



The present Grammar, though essentially an abridge- 
ment of the larger work published in Messrs. Collins' 
School Series, has in some parts been modified, and even 
extended, where the interest of the beginner seemed to 
require it. The principles followed in the former work 
have been strictly adhered to in the present, which will 
be found to contain all the information about the Latin 
language that a student can be expected to possesswhen he 
enters upon the study of an easy Latin author. The chief 
object has been to present to the young student only the 
leading facts of the language, as seen in the best authors, 
in a precise and intelligible form, without any discussion 
about varieties of forms and expressions occurring in the 
early and late, or non-classical authors. It has been 
thought advisable in this Litroductory Grammar, as well 
as in the larger work, not to alter the traditional nomen- 
clature and arrangement, for correct scientific informa- 
tion can be given without introducing changes which 
often confuse rather than enlighten the young student. 

Mr. G. F. H. Sykes' Introductory Exercises in Latin 
Composition may be used as a very suitable companion 
to the present Grammar. 

L. S. 

LoKSON, Februarpf 1880. 
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PART I,— THE ACCIDENCE. 



CHAPTER L 

THE ALPHABET AND PBONUNCIATION. 

§ 1. The Latin alphabet oonsists of twenty-one letters, 
viz., a, b, c, d, e, /, ^, A, % {j), k, I, m, n, o, p, q, r, «, t, 

Five of them, a, e, t, o, and u, are vowels, and the 
remaining sixteen are consonants. 

With the Romans the letter i was used for both i and 

j, and V was used both for v and tu 

NoTB.— The letters y and z occur only in words adopted from the 
Gieek. 

§ 2. The vowels were pronounced by the Romans as 
they are still in Italian, ue., with their full and open 
sound. 

The V, when followed by a vowel, was pronounced like 
the English v or ti7| as in vtr, wUlum; but when followed 
by a consonant, it was pronounced as the vowel t^ 

In like manner the i, when followed by a vowel, was 
pronounced like the English y in young, yet, hence 
juvenia^yuvenia; in all other cases it was pronounced 
like the English i in hit, bid* 

Note. — In order to facilitate reading, the t and /, and v and 
ti, are often kept distinct in modem b^ks. 

The diphthongs in Latin are oe, au, ei, eu, oe, oi, and 
ui; but ei, oi, ui occur very rarely. 

§ 8. The consonants were probably pronounced as they 
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are written, and in the same manner under all circura- 
stances. Tlius c was always pronounced as k, and the 
g as the English g in good, gift, gang. The t also was 
always pronounced as the English t in tin, tan, tomb. 

The letter a; is a double consonant, being a combination 
of c or ^ with «. 

The consonant k is used only in a few words, where it 
is followed by a, as kalendcte, Kaeao, Karthago, 

The letter q is never used without a u after it, together 
with which we pronounce it like kw, as qui, quae, quod, 
though the Romans appear to have pronounced the two 
letters like a simple A;, as is still the case in French. 

§ 4. In pronouncing Latin words a distinction must be 
made between syllables which are long and those which are 
short. Long are those which contain a long vowel or a 
diphthong, and those in which a vowel, though naturally 
short, is followed by two or more consonants, in which 
case the vowel is said to be long by position. A vowel 
followed by another vowel is generally short. Single 
vowels may be long or short; when long they are often 
marked thus — a, e, 1, 5, u; when short thus — d, ^, 1, 6, H. 

§ 6. Words of two syllables always have the emphasiB 
or accent on the first. In words of more than two syl- 
lables the accent falls on the last but one, if it be long, 
as, Romdnua; but if the last syllable but one be short, 
and the one preceding it long, this latter has the accent, 
as RbmiUus, amdveraU When both the second and third 
last syllable are short, the accent is put upon the third 
last, as in miUier.^ No Latin word has the accent on the 
last syllable. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 6. All the words of the Latin language are divided 
into nine classes, commonly called the pai'ts of speech. 
They are : — 
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1. SntataotlTWk names of penons or things: as homo, a man; 

puer, a boy; Carolua, Charles; Athenae^ Atiiens. 

2. AiUecttYSSk names of qoalities or attribntes belonging to 

persons or things: as bijnm, good; mttiua, bad;ybf^ braTe; 
amdax, daring. 

3. PTononits are so called, beoanae some of them stand for or 

represent the names of persons or things: as ego, I; iu, 

thon; Ukf he or that one; id, it, etc. 
4 Hnmerals express the number of persons or things, and other 

relations of number: as witu^ one; duo, two; tres, three; 

decern, ten; bis, twice; primMS, the first, etc. 
5. Vezlie express an action, a state, or a condition in which a 

person or thing is: as scribo, I write; curro, I ran; dormio, 

1 sleep. 
G. AdYBttm qualify the ideas expressed by verbs, adjectives, 

and other adverbs: as bene, well; moUe, badly; diUffenter, 

diligently; diu, long; so^pe, <rften. 

7. Conjunctions connect words and sentences: as ei, and; vel, 

or; sed, but; tU, that. 

8. Breposltlons express the relations in which persons, things, 

or actions stand to others: as ab, from; in, in; mi6, under; 
tuper, over; ante, before; past, after. 

9. IntttjecttOQS are mostly mere exclamatory sounds, expres- 

sive of joy, grief, wonder, amazement, etc.: as heu! alas I 

Note.— The Latin langnage has no article, so that homo may mean 
man, a man, or the man ; but the context always shows how it ought 
to be translated. 

§ 7. Sabstantives, adjectives, pronouns, and many 
numerals, are capable of infl.ection; that is, they can 
change their terminations to indicate gender, number, 
and case. This inflection is called Declension. 

§ 8. Verbs are capable of inflection, and their inflection 
is called Conjugation. 

The remaining parts of speech, and many numerals, are 
not capable of any inflection, but remain the same in all 
circumstances. 

§ 9. In declension and conjugation the changeable part 
of a word must be carefully distinguished from the part 
which remains unchanged. This latter is called the Stem, 
e.g.f pleb^, pleb^, pleb^, where «, is, and e are the inflec- 
tions or terminations, and pleb the stem; audiro, atuH-vi^ 
(iudi4um, audvre, where the stem is a/udif and the ter- 
minations aired, w, <wm, and re. 
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CHAPTER in. 

SUBSTANTIVES AND THEIB GENDERS. 

§ 10. Substantives are names given to persons or things, 
because they have certain qualities or properties in com- 
mon, and such names are (»Iled oommon noons ; but if 
they are names belonging to only one person or thing, 
they are called proper names. Thus, equtis, a horse, 
cania, a dog, hamOf a man, are oommon nouns; but CcBsa/Tf 
Vesuvtvs, lioma, Tiberia, are proper names. 

§ 11. Common nouns again are either concrete or ahst/ract 
nouns, the former denoting things which we perceive by 
means of our senses, and the latter those things which we 
conceive only by the mind as distinct existences. Thus, 
domtiSy a house, cMrboTy a tree, are names of concrete 
things; but virttts, manliness, jtMHtia, justice, venustasy 
beauty, are abstract nouns. 

§ 12. All substantives are either of the masculine, 
feminine, or neuter gender. The gender of any given 
substantive may be ascertained partly from its meaning, 
and partly from its termination. The following are the 
general rules about gender. 

1. Maaoiillne are the names of male beings, of rivers, of winds, 

and of months, except the rivers Albtda, AUkt, Lethe, 
Matrona, and Styx, ^ich are feminine. 

2. Feminine are the names of female beings, and most of the 

names of towns, trees, countries, isbnds, and precious 
stones. 

3. Neuter are all indeclinable nouns, and such words as, with- 

out bdng real substantiyes, are used as such. 

NoTB. — Some substantlYes denoting living beings have two forms, 
one for the male and the other for the female : as JUiue, a son, and 
JUia, a daughter; rex, a king, and regina, a queen: avua, a grand- 
Aikther, and tma, a grandmower ; lupus, a wolf, and tupa, a she-wolf ; 
f^iMM, a horse, and equa, a maze, nut most names of animals have 
only one form for both uie male and the female ; and when the sex is 
to be specially indicated, it is done by the addition of the words mm 
(male) and/witna (female). 



\ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THC J>BCLEN8I0ini> 

§ 13. DedenaiGii oonsiflts of oertain changes in the 
tennination of nonna^ to expr eaB the lelatioiia in which 
they stand to other words in a sentence. Such relations 
are generaUj e rp ro aa o d in "Rnglish by prepositions : as 
pafyr-iA domus^ the father^s hoose^ or the house of the 
father; pair-i^ to or for a father; pair-e, from, hj, or 
with a father. 

§ 14. There are in Latin six relations which can be 
expressed by terminations, that is, there are six cases, 
Tiz,: — 

1. The VomiiiattfSb denoting the person or thing spoloen of, 

that is, the soldset of a sentence: as eqmu cwrUf the 
honemns. 

2. The Oenittvsb denoting the dass or genns to which a thins 

belongs, snd seversl other leUtions which are expressed 
in Knglish by prepositions: as arma mUil-is, the arms of a 
soldier; amorpamae, the love of one's ooontiy. 

3. The Sattfs^ denoting the person to whom, or for whose 

advantage or disaohrantage anything is, or is done, la 
Eiijg^h this relation is generaUy expressed hv the prepo- 
sition to or for: as tmiendUJUia, he snows to we son; i&er 
vuero ytiUa e«i; the book is nsefol to a boy; pairi connUiit 
he gives advice to the father. 

4. The Aoensattvs^ denoting the oltfeet towards which sn action 

IS directed: as magiUer docei puerumf the master teaches 
the boy. 

5. The Vocative is nsed in addressing a person or a thing: as 

O du immortaleSf O ye immortal gods ! 

6. The AUalive expresses various relations, as those of sepa- 

ration, ctase, manner, instrument, time, place, etc., which 
are expressed in English by the prepositions frGm, by, 
with, in, ai^ etc 

§ 15. Latin, like English substantives, have two nam* 
bersy the Singular and the Plural ; and in each number 
they have the six cases mentioned above. 

§ 16. All substantives are declined in one of five ways, 
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whence it is said that there are Five Declensions. Words 
of which the genitive ungolar ends in <k are said to 
belong to the first declension, those of which the genitive 
ends in t to the second, those of which the genitive ends 
in M to the third, those of which the genitive ends in Ha 
to the fourthy^and those of which the genitive ends in ei 
to the fifth. 

§ 17. There are some points in which all declensions 
are the same, naiuely : — 

1. The Vocatiye, with few exceptions, is, in all declensions, 
^ like the Nominative. 

2. The Nominative is often f oipied by. adding « to the stem; 

but no neater substantive takes « as me sign of the 
Npniiiifttive. 

3. The Accusative Singular always ends in m, as in the English 

him and wTumi, from he and who. 

• 4. The Accusative nural always ends in «, preceded by a long 
voweL 

5. The Ablative Singular, in all declensions except the third, 

ends in a long vowel S, d, ti, or S; but in the third it 
ends in & 

6. The Dative Plural is always like the Ablative HuraL 

7« All Neater nouns are the same in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative singular; and in the plural these three 
casetf always end in &, 



CHAPTER V. 

THE FIRST OR a DECLENSION, 

§ 18. Latin nouns, both substantive and adjective, 
belonging to this declension, b%ve a stem ending in a, 
which is at the same time their nominative. They ar^ 
all of the feminine gender, except those which denote 
males : as poeta, a poet; nauto, a sailor ; agricola, a hus- 
bandman, and others, which are masculine. 
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Example. 

Singular, PheroL 

N^m. jMena* (rtem .n.«^). ,.,^ . ^^ 

GreiL Mensae^ of a table. Mffuft-mm, of tables. 

Datb Mensae^ to a table. MenslB, to tables. 

Ace. Mensa-m,' a table. Meii8&-9f tables. 

AbL HfiiuA, from, - with, or Mensla^ from, with, or by 

by a table. tables. 

Words for Exercise, 

Via, a wifcy; ara, an aliAr; pehnai a feather; sUva, a wood; 
hora, an hour; fendna, a woman; porta, a gate; nauta, a sailor; 
tabula, a tablet. 

NoTB 1, — ^The fi^al a of the stem diaappeani in some of the cases ; 
this arises from contraction of the a with the initial vowel of the ter- 
mination. 

Note 2. — ^The dative and ablative plnral of somd substantives end 
in d'httt instead of t«, to distingmsh them from the masculine forms, 
which belong to the second declension : as Jili0y dative and ablative 
•j^\xasljilia-&u8. So also dea, a goddess ; epta, a mare ; Upertm, a freed- 
woman r and duae (two) and am^ (both), which make duabut and 
ambabua, 

Greek Words of the First DecknsiotL 

• § 19. Some Greek feminine nouns ending in i, and several mas- 
culines ending in as and ea, chiefly proper names and patronymics, 
follow the firat declension, thougn in poetry they often retain 
their Greek terminations in preference to the Latin. 

Examples. < 

Singular, Plural 

Kom..jEpIt6«ri^ -° 'S »!*«»«.' -bridgmenta. 

G.' BpitomB-BfOfanabridgment. Q4tosift-nim, of abridgements. 

D. Epltoma6,toanabridgment. Epltomla^ to abridgments. 

Ac. EpitomS-n, an abridgment. Epitom&-8, abridgments. 

Ab. EpitomS, from, with, or by ^itoinlBy from, with, or by 

an abridgment. , ; abridgments. 

Singular, Singular, 

Nom. Aen8ft8. - AndilsSs, 

Gen. Aenfiae. Ancbisae. 

Dat. AenBae. Anchlsaa. ' 

Ace. AsnfiA-m or Aen6&-n« AnfiblBe-n or An^hlsa-m. 

Voc. AenSft. AnehisB or Andilaft. 

AbL Aensa. AneiiiB^or AncbUA. 
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Words for Exercise. 

Crarnhef eabTMce; CWee, Daphie, Pettelope, Boreas, Gorgiae, 
PythagoraSf Femea^ PriamXdes, Tydides, 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SECOND OB DECLENSION. 

§ 20. All nouns, both substantiye and adjective, 
of which the stem ends in d, belong to the second 
declension. Their genitive singular ends in I. The 
nominative ends in tie (anciently 05), er, or um. Those 
ending in tia and er are masculine, and those ending in 
um are neuter. 

Examples. 

Singtdar^ Plural 

K. Annft-B, a year. AnnX. years. 

G. AnnX, of a year. AnxiO-nim, of years. 

D. Axinfl^ to a year. Annls, to years. 

Ao. Annu-m, a year. AnnS-s, years. 

v. Annd, year ! AnnX, years ! 

Ab. AnnO, from, with, or by AnnXs, from, with, or by years. 

a year. 

K.&V.PnSr, a boy. Pnexl, boys. 

G. Pnerl, of a boy. PuerS-ntm, of boys. 

D. PuerO, to a boy. Pnerlfe, to boys. 

Ac. Pnem-m, a boy. PnerS-s, boys. 

Ab. PnerO, from, with, or by PoerlS, from, with, or by boys. 

a boy» 

K.&V.Agftr, afield. Agrl, fields. 

G. Agil, of a field. AgrO-ntm, of fields. 

D. AgrO, to a field. Agrlft, to fields. 

Ac. Agrfl-m, afield. AgrO-s, fields. 

Ab. AgrO, from, with, or by Agzb, from, with, or by fields. 

afield. 

ft V *' { ^^'^^^'^ A temple. TempU, temples. 

G. Tempn, of a temple. TemidO-mm, of temples. 

D. Tesu^UI, to a temple. TemplIS, to temples. 

Ab. TemidO, from, with, or by TempUs, f roio, with, or by 

a temple. temple^* 
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Words fw Exercise, 

Like annuSf decline: agmts, a lamb; hortua, a garden; corvua, 
a raven; digUus^ a finger; equus, a horse; muvua, a wall; Mrvtw, 
a alaye; and the mascnline of all adjectivea in ua, as banua, good; 
TncUus, bad; magnus, great. 

lAkepuer, decline: soeer, a £ather-in-law; gener, a son-in-law; 
liberi (plural), children; and the adjectives cuper, rough; liber, 
free; miaer, wretched; teneTf tender. 

Like ctffer, decline: aper, a boar; cancer, a crab; caper, a he- 
goat; faber, a smith; Iweri a book. 

like tempkm, decline: antrum, a cave; bellum, a war; domm, 
a ffift; membrum, a limb; ovum, an egg; tergum, the badi. 

The substantive vir, a man (audits compounds, trmmvir, decern- 
vir, iSvir, a brother-in-law, and Trevir), and the adjective atUur 
{a, urn), sated, are the only words in tr and ur that belong to the 
second declension. 

NoTB 1. — In regard to gender, it must be remembered that, accord- 
ing to the general rule (§ 12), the names of towns, ialandw, trees, 
shrubs, and precious stones ending in ua are femimne. To these 
must be added : ahut, belly ; earbdaua, linen ; humua, earth ; vannus^ 
a corn-van. Colus, distaff is sometimes feminine aod sometimes 
masculine. 

NoTB 2. — The following substantives in ua are neuter: virua, a juice; 
petagua, the sea ; and vtUgua, the common people. 

MoTB 3. — The final vowel o of the stem doies not always appear. 
Thus the u in the forms ending in ua and um represents an original 
0. In other cases the o is contracted with the mitial vowel of the 
stem. 

NoTB 4. — The stem of words in er ends in aro; but, as in the case 
of agar, some nouns throw out the a in the oblique cases. 

NoTB 5. — The foUowing adjectives, the masculine and neuter of 
whi<di follow the o dedension, and the feminine the a declension, have 
in all genders the ending tua for the genitive, and t for tiie dative 
singular ; but in all the other cases they follow the ordinary first and 
second declensions : — 

Nominative. Genitive. Dative. 

Unua, una, unum (one), 
Sohta, aola, aolum (alone), 

Totua, iota, Mum (whole), 

UUua, uUa, uUum (any), 
NuUua, muia, widUim (none), 
Aliua, alia, aliud (another), 
Altar, altera, dttarum ^one of two), 

Utar, utra, utrum (iduoh of two), 
ifautar, nautra^ neutrum (neither). 

All compounds of these words, as utar qua (each of two), utarvla 
(either of two), utareunqua and utarlibat (whichever of two), follow the 
same rule. 

NoTB 6.— Nouns in ua make their vocative in a ; and proper names 

B 



untua. 


uni. 


aoliua. 


aofi. 


totlua. 


toil. 


uUiua, 


uUl. 


Mvivp » VP9« 


nullt. 


altuaf 


alii. 


altatiua. 


altarJ. 


uirtua. 


utri. 


nautriua. 


nautrt. 
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ending in the nominatiTe in Hit oootnot tbQ w of the ▼ocati?e into t : 
as Julitu, vocative JuH; P^mpeitu^ vocative Pompei; JtmUUj vocative 
Jtmlf Vakrimtf vocative FoMrt. So also tiie oommon noons JOmt^ a 
son, vocative^/ and genim^ vooative y»iii. The posbqsbivq pronmun 
meui (my) makes th^ vocatiYe mt hesM m jUt my 90a; bat JMua, 
God, remains DeiM. 

NoTB 7.«-The declfgwinn of the vwd i^lnii (Qod) it as ft^ows:-^ 

Singular, Pharo^ 

Nom. Wu, Qod. DO or 41 gods. 

Gen. Dti, of God* PoQ-nm or MUn* ofgoda. 

Bat. De6, to God, ]lU»or4Slk to gods. 

Ace. Pen-ID, GodL IM-«, god«. 

Voc. Dena^ OGodI DUor4I, gods. 

AbL Pe(S^ from, with| or by XfeUs or dI8» from, with, or by 

Goo. gods. 

Greek Words o/the Second Dedendoiu 

§ 8L Greek words of this declension end in the nominative 
singular in d« or ^ (corresponding to the liatin us and um), and 
generally retain the in tne accusative: as Par&s (an island in 
the ifigaean), genitive Pari, dative Paro, accusative Paron or 
Partem, aUatave Pare. 

Greek pro^r names ending in eu9 may either be deoHned like 
Latin nouns m tw, except that in the vocative they merely throw 
off the «, as Prometihefus^ vocative Prometheu; or the^ f oUow the 
third Greek declension, as nominative OrpfiaUf senitive Orpheoa, 
dative Oiyheiy accusative Orphea, vocative Orpheu. 



CHAPTEK VIL 

THE THIBD OB CONSONANT DECLENSION. 

§ 22. All nouns of the third doolensiou have a stem 
ending in a consonant or the vowel «, Many maQcoline 
and feminine nouns add an « to the stem to fonn the 
nominative, &nd this a, when preoeded by other con- 
sonants, produces certain changes, which will be seen in 
the subjoined examples :~ 

§ 28. All noons of the third declension may be divided 
into the following five classes :^^ 
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(1.) Masculine and feminine nonns, of which the nomi- 
native itself is the stem. 

EXAMPUfiS. 



1. 



Singular, 
N.&V. L&Mr, 
6. LaMr-ls, 
D. LabOr-I, 
A. Labfir-em, 
Ah. LaHOr-d, 



labour. IMHr-H, 

of labour. LaMr-um, 

to laboar. LaMr-l-lNUi, 

labour. LaD0r-te, 

from, with, or LabSr-I-Inu, 
by laboar. 



Plural 



laboars. 
of labours, 
to labours. 

labours. 

fnm, with, or 

by labours. 



O. ArMr-18, 
D. Arbdr-l, 
A. Arbdr-em, 
Ab. ArMr-d, 



N.&Y. CoxuriU, 
O. Consttl-is, 
B. OonsU-I, 
A. ConstU-eniy 
Ab. Consta-d, 



G. A]i8§r-l8, 
B. Ansdr-I, 
A. ikiLsdr-em 
AKABsir-d^ 



a tree. AxMr-Ss, 

of a tree. ArMr-um, 

to a tree. ArMr-I-bns, 

a tree. ArMr-ta, 

from with, or Arbdr-I-lms, 
by a tree. 



3. 



aconauL 
of a consul. 
toaconsuL 

a consul. 



ConsHl-Ss, 
Coii8lU-um, 
Comrikl-I-bus, 
ConslU-Ss, 



from, with, or CktnslU-I-bas, 
by a consuL 

4. 

a goose. AOBftr-SB, 

of a goose. Aiui^r-iiiii, 

to a goose. Anair-Miua, 

a goose. Ansfe-Ss, 

from, with, or AnsAr-Mnia, 
by a goose. 

5. 



N.&y. HSs, manner. M6r-88, 

G. M0r-lB(i.e.m<Ml-i8),ofmanner. Wr-viii, 

D. MSr-I, to manner. M9r-Mra», 

A. MAr-em, manner. Wr-ta, 

AhJUir-Hf from, with, or HOr-Mnu, 

by manner. 



trees. 

of trees. 

to trees. 

trees. 

from, with, or 

by trees. 



consuls, 
of consuls, 
to consuls. 

consuls. 

from, with, or 

by consuls. 



geese. 

of geese. 

to geese. 

geese. 

from, with, or 

by geese. 



manneva. 

of manners. 

to manners. 

manners. 

from, with, or 

by manners. 
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^agular. 




PUraL 


K. ftV. nttr, amotiier. 1 


Btr-ti^ 


mothen. 


G. Mitr-li» ofamotiier. 1 


Btr-m, 


offmothtfB. 


D. Mitr-I. to a mother. 1 


Btrl-tai 


^ tomotiiers. 


A. Mlir-«m, a mother. 1 


Eltr-ia, 


mothers. 


Ab.KUr-«, from, with, or 1 


Btr-I-tai 


^ from, with, or 


by a mother. 




by mothers. 



Words /or Bjotratt, 

Aff^^ agffhis^ a moimd; axnXr, earcSns, a imaon; tStdr^ edlorut^ 
a ooloar; auui, acs&liSy an exile; pdehr, pairig, a father; frater^ 
JnUris, a brother; ^att, Jidris (ie. Jloris), a flower; nUUSbr, mfilfi^rur, 
a woman; murmSr, a murmur; guitOr, the throats 

NoTB. — ^The e of many words ending in «r is preserved only in the 
nominative and vocative singnlar, bat is dropped in all the other 
cases, as in smUA*. 

The ending of the datiye and ablative plural is bus; bat when the 
stem ends in a conaonant, an i is inserted as a connecting vowel to 
facilitate the prononciation. 

§ 24. (2.) Mascaline and feminine nouns, in which the 
nominative is formed by adding 8 to the stem, without 
any further change except that C8 and gs become x, 

EXAMPLESL 



SingtUar. 
N.& } Bex (stem ) 



Plural. 



V. 1 r«g), 
G. BIg-ls, 
D. BIg-I, 
A. Big-em, 
Ab. Big-ft, 



B9g-imi, 

Big-Mras, 

B8g-te, 



K.& } Dux (stem 
V. } duo), 
G. I>1lo-ls, 

A. IH&o-em, 
Ab. Dfte-d, 



a king. BSg-Ss, 

of a king. 

to a king. 

a king. 

from, with, or B8g-I-bus, 

by a king. 

2. 
[ a leader. Mo-Ss, 



of a leader. Dfto-um, 

to a leader. Dfto-Mras, 

a leader, Dfto-9s, 

from, with, or by Dfte-I-lms, 

a leader. 



kings. 

of kings. 

to kings. 

kings. 

from, with, or 

by kings. 



leaders. 

of leaders. 

to leaders. 

leaders. 

from, with, or 

by leaders. 
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Singular, 

N.& J Bftdix (stem j . .. .^^ . 

O. uaSC'iB, of a root. BUIc-vin, 

D. B&dI<M, to a root B&dlc-Mnu, 

A. B&dlc-em, a root. Bftdlt-Ss, 

Ab. Bftdlc-ft, from, with, or Bftdlc-M>ii8, 

by a rootb 

4 

N.&V. Lex (stem leg), a law. L6g-6B, 



PlurdL 



O. L6g-i8, 

A. L6g-em, 
Ab. UE'6, 



of a law. Liff-imi, 

to a law. Liff-I-toni, 

a law. Liff-Ss, 

from, with, or Lfig-Mnif, 
by a law. 



N.& (6rex(8tem ) 
V. ) greg), J 
G. OrSff-ls, 
B. 6r«g.I, 
A« CMg-«m, 
Ab. Or6f -ft, 



5. 
a flock. Grftg-M, 



of a flock. 

to a flock. 

a flock. 

from, with, or Orftg-I-lnu, 

by a flock. 



Grftg-mn, 
CMg-Mnu, 



roots. 



of roots. 

to roots. 

roots. 

from, with, or 

by roots. 



laws, 
of laws, 
to laws. 

laws. 

from, with, or 

by laws. 



flocks. 

of flocks. 

to flocks. 

flocks. 

from, with, or 

by flocks. 



W&rda for Exereue. 

Nux, nUc-iSf a nut; pax, pdc-iSf peace; /oos, /Xe-ia, a torch; vox, 
voC'iSj a voice; mdex, indic-ia, an informer; poUex, poUXC'ie, the 
thumb. 

§ 35. (3.) Masculine and feminine nouns, the stem of 
which ends indov ty lose these consonants before the 8 of 
the nominative. 

Examples. 



Singular, 
N.&)Aetas(stem) 
V. j aetat), J 
G. Aetat-is, 
B. Aet&tl, 
A. Aetat*eiii, 
Ab. Aet&t-«, 



1. 



PluraL 



an age. Aet&t-Ss, 

of an age. Aftt&t-nai, 

to an age. Aet&t-M>iis, 

an age. Aet&t-ta, 

from, with, or Aet&t-I-lmv, 
by an age. 



ages. 

of ages. 

to ages. 

ages. 

from, with, or 

by ages. 



2S 
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Singular, 
N.& J Virtus (stem) 
V. ] Tlrtut), { 

6. virtatiB, 

D. VMftt-I, 
A. Vlztftt-tm, 
Ab. VIxtaM, 



Fbtral 



virtae. Vlrtftt-fti, 



to virtue, 
virtue. 



yirtftt-um, 
Vlrtat-Mms, 

virtat^ 



from, with, or VlrtHt-Irlnii, 
by virtue. 



▼irtues, 

of virtues* 

to virtues. 

virtues. 

from, with, or 

by virtue. 



3. 



imit-fiB, 

miUrlllll, 

xstt-Mnu, 



N.& J mita (stem ) ^a*.M;«.. 
V. I mlUt), \ asoldier, 

O. MOlt-ls, of a soldier. 

D. Mmt-I, to M soldier. 

A. Mmt-^oi, a soldier. 

Ab. MDIt-A, from, witii, or HDtt-l-toOi, 

by a soldier. 

N.&V. Ars (stem art), art Art-te, 

6^ Art-is, . of art, Art-i-um, 

D. Art-I, to art. Art-Mnis, 

A. Art-«m, art. Art^e, 

Ab. Art-4, from, with, or Art-Mms^ 

by art 

V*i"^S^i mountain. '"Mant-... 

G. Mont-is, of a mountain. Xoot-l-um, 

D. M0at4, to a mountain. MonM-lm^ 

A. XQnt-«n, a mountain. Mont-ta, 

Ab. Kont-ft, from, with, or by Uontl-lras^ 

a mountain. 

6. 

y^ I Hex (stem noct), a night Noet-ta, 

G. Noct-is, of a night Noot-i-iun, 

D. Noot-I, toani^t. Noet-Mras^ 

A. Noot-«n, anight Noot-«s, 

Ab. Noot-4^ from, with, or by Noot-Mnis, 

anight 

Words for Exercise, 

Ccusis, etuM-is^ a helmet; eivUdit dvUdt-ia, a state; eHmJU, 
edmft-is, a companion; sHeerdds, idterdd^^ a priest; pars^ part-it, 
a part; serpenB, aerperU-U, a serpent; /roMs, frord-is, the forehead; 
/rofw, frond-is, foliage; glans, glandie, aoom. 



soldiers. 

of soldiers. 

to soldiers. 

soldiers. 

from, with, or 

by soldiers. 

arts, 
of arts, 
to arts. 

arts. 

from« with, or 

by arts. 



mountains. 

of mountains. 

to mountains. 

mountains. 

from, with, or by 

mountains. 



nights. 

of nights. 

tonights. 

niffhts. 

from, with, or 

by nights. 
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NoTB.— All monosyUabioirarfls of fhis daM, ending in the nomina- 
tive singalar in two or more oonsonante, insert an i before the um of 
the gemtlTe pItutJ, as is seen in the examples tfr«, moim, and tiM (for 

§ 26. ^4.) Nouns in which the final oonaonant of the 
stem is dropped in the nominativey or the Towel preced* 
ing it modified ; sometimes both these changes occur in 
the same word, as in hotno, of which the stem is hotnin. 



Examples. 
1. 

Singular, Plural, 

G. OriltlOn-ls, of a speech. OrtttOn-nin, 

D. Oratl0&-I, to a speech. OratiOii-Mms, 

A. OrfttlOn-em, a speech. OrfttiOii-is, 
Ab. Or&tl0&-C, from, with, or OtfttUtai-Mras^ 

by A speech. 

2. 

G. NOiun-ls, of a name. NOmln-tun, 

B. KAmin-^ to a name. NAinln-Mms, 
Ab. K0min-d, from, with, or NOmln-I-lms, 

by a name. 



speeches. 

of speeches. 

to speeches. 

speeches. 

lrom« with, oi 

by speeches. 



names. 

of names. 

to names. 

from, with, or 

bynames. 



3. 



G. (aipIVlB, ' of a head. Oftplt-nm, of heads. 

D. OiipIt^I, to a head. O&pIVI^btts, to heads. 

Ab. CI9IVA, firam, with, or Oftiat^Mms, from, with, or by 

by a head. heads. 



N.&rHAmo (stemV 
V« \ komin), ) 
G. HOmln-ls, 
D. HOmla-l, 
Ac. iKteDln-em, 
Ab. BOmlii-4, 



a man. Hflmln-te, 

of a man. HOmln-iun, 

to a man. HCmln-I-bus, 

a man. HOmln-Ss, 

from, with, or HCmln-I-btis, 
by a man. 



niAn. 

of men. 

to men. 

men. 

frCm, with, or 

by men. 
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Words for JSxercise. 

Nemo, nemin-is, no maakiflUmen, Jiundn-iSf a river; carmlhi^ 
carmin-is, a poem; fuVmJbn^ fulmin-ia, a flash of lightning; lac, 
lact-i8, milk. 

This class also indndes the nenter nonns in us and 08, whose 
stems end in ea or 08; but in the obliqne cases the 8 is changed 
into r. Hence the genitive ginlSr-U stands for genes-is, corp^-ie 
for eorpas'is, and crur-is for crus-is, Comp. mos in § 23. 

Examples. 
1. 

Singular^ Plural, 

G. GinAr-i% of a kind. GinAr-nm, 

D. Gtafir-I, to a kind. CWnfir-I-lnuii 

Ab. Gto6r-ft, from, with, or CWnfir-I-bus, 

by a kind. 



kinds. 



of kinds. 

to kinds. 

from, with, or 

by kinds. 



G. Tempdr-ls, of time. TempSr-nm, of times. 

D. Tempdr-I, to time. TempOr-Mnu, to times. 

Ab. Tempdr-d, from, with, or TeiapOr-Mras, from, with, or 

by time. by times. 

Words for Exercise. 

FunUs, funlh'-is, a funeral; l&tHs, l&Ur-is, a side; sidUs, ^d^Sr-is, 
a constellation; vulnUs, wUnir-iSf a wound; UUUs, UUdr-is, a shore; 
corp&s, corpdr-ist a body; pedUs, pecUhr-is, a breast. So also, 6s, 
6r-is, the mouth; and crus, erUr-is, a leg. 

§ 27. (5.) Nouns of which the stem ends in t. Mascu- 
line and feminine nouns add an « to the stem to form the 
nominative ; sometimes the i of the stem becomes e in 
th^ nominative. 

Examples. 

Singular. Plural 

of an enemy. Hostl-iim, 

to an enemy. Hottl-tras, 

an enemy. Host-ta, 

from, with, or Hostl-lnu, 
by an enemy. 



enemies. 



6. HMt-is, 
D. Host-I, 
A. Host-siiiy 
Ab. Host-d, 



of enemies. 

to enemies. 

enemies. 

from, with, or 

by enemies. 
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Singular, . 
N. & } B1Ip6s (stem ) ^ ^ , «-^ - 



PUtraL 



rocks. 



D. BflpI, 
A. Blip-em, 
Ab. Btkp-4k, 



of a rock. Bftpi-vin, 

to a rock. Bapl-1ni>» 

a rock. Bftp-Ss, 

from, with, or BflpMiiu, 
by a rock* 



of rocks. 

to rocks. 

rocks. 

from, with, or 

by rocks. 



Words /or Exercise. 

CiviSf a citizen; cZomm, a fleet; vestis, a garment; dvia, a bird; 
dviSf a sheep; /€li8, a cat; n&hes, a cloud; clddes, a defeat; sides, 
a seati 

To this class also belong the nenter noons in e=i, al—ale, or 
aUf and ar=iare, or arL 

Examples. 



1. 

Singular. 

G. HOar-lM, of the sea. K&ri-iun, 

D. Kftr-I, to the sea. BUbi-Inu, 

Ab. K&r-^ from, with, or Hftrl-lnif, 

by the sea. 



Plural 



the seas. 



of the seas. 

to the seas. 

from, with, or 

by the seas. 



N., A., ( Anlm&l (stem AnImUl-t 
& V. ( anlmall), an anmial. ^ 

G. AiiImU-l8» of an animal. Aalmili-nm, 

D. AnimU-L to an animal. AnlmftU-biu, 

Ab. AnimUi; . from, with, or AnImUl-biui, 

by an animal. 

3. 

N., A., i Calc&r (stem } „ „^„^ ri-i^-i a 

G. Calcar-is, of a spur. Calcftrl-nm, 

D. Calcftr-X, to a spur. Calcftrl-bus, 

Ab. Calcftr-]; from, with, or Calcftrl-bus, 

by a spur. 



animals. 

of animals. 

to animals. 

from, with, or 

by animals. 



spurs. 

of spurs. 

to spurs. 

from, witn, or 

by spurs. 



Words for Exercise. 

MdnUe, a necklace; ihnle, a sheepfold; rite, a net; vectigalf a 
tax; exemplar, an example. 
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CHAPTER mi. 

BEMASKS ON SOME CASES OF THE THIBD DECLENSION. 

§ 28. The real ending of the Acctisative Singular in 
th^ as in all other declensions is m. In \irords, the 
stem of which ends in i, the accusative might be formed 
in im instead of em. But the latter is usually preferred, 
and only the following make the accusative regularly in 
im: dmussis, a rule; rdtfis, hoarseness; jl<i9, thirst; tussia, 
a cough; viU, force; and the following names of towns 
^nd rivers: HupcUiSf Tiberia^ Albis, and Baetis. 

The following fluctuate between em and im: febrie, 
fever; pehns, a basin; puppie, the stem of a ship; restiSf 
a rope; tfiirris, a tower; securis, an axe; cldvis, a key; 
meeeiSfihe harvest; and ndvis, a ship. 

§ 29. The following nouns, the stems of which end in 
i, form the Ablative in I : — 

1. Those which make the aoeosative in tm. 

2. The neater nouns in e, ai^ and ar, 

NoTS.-^lfB8ciilme and feminine nonns in al and ar, as mI, salt ; 
nectar, nectar ; j&bar, a sunbeam; far (genitive farrU), spelt, make 
their ablative in I. 

3. All adjectives in m, is, e, and er, is, e. 

Some nouns fluctuate in the ablative between i and ^. 
Such is the case—* 

1. With those which in the acoosatiYe fluctuate between tm 
and em: as puppia, ablative puppi or puppe; also with ignia, &re; 
avia, a bird; imber, a shower; veaper, evening. But realia has 
only reat^, and aecuria only aeeuri. 

2. With adjectives of one teimination for all the three genders, 
and with all comparatives: as audax, ablative audaee or audad; 
aapiena, ablative aaptentSi or aapien^; felix, ablative /f^ ot /did; 
ampUor, ablative ampUori or atnpUorH, But some adjectives of 
this class have 8 exclusively: as pauper, poor; pubea, an adult; 
compoa, master of; impoa, not master of; princepa, chief; and one 
or two others. 

NoTB.—The adjectives tnhtior, mindful, BnApdr, equal, always make 
the ablative ia t; but the substantive par^ a pair or couple, htu either 
pariotparu i 
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dL With partioi^es in fw (genitiYe nti$); but in the construc- 
tion called the aUatiye abednte, they always have 2, as BomtUo 
regnatUe, in the reign of Eomulus. 

§ 80. The Neater Nominative Flnral in ia oocurs— 

1. In all nenter nonns with a stem ending in t, as those ending 
in the nominative in 6, a^ or or; e,g.t marCf animal, cakar: 
nominative plural maria, animaUa, cakaHa, 

2. In all adjectives which have their ablative singular eitiier 
always in {, or both in S and f ; as ffravis, gravid; prudeM, pm- 
dentid; audax, audadd. Comparatives, however, have iJways 
simply &: an an^litta, ampliora; meUuB, meUord, 

§ 81. The Genitive Flnral ends in ium-^ 

1. In all nouns with a stem ending in t; as naviB, navium; 
hostig, hoatium; aedea, aedium; animtU, animaUum, 

NoTB.-^The following aze ezceptions, forming their genitive plural 
in lim.* juveniSf a youth; vit0s, a prophet; edms, a dog; dpit, a bee; 
tedet, a seat; volueris, a biid* 

2. In the words tmber, a shower; uter, a leather bag; Unter, a 
wherry; i?enter, the belly; and cdrio, flesh; genitive plural: tm- 
hrium, tUriunit Untrium, ventrium, camtum. 

3. In monosyllabic words with a stem endinc in two conson- 
ants: as urh8 (stem wrb), genitive tuhium; Sena (stem dent), 
genitive denUwn (comp. § 25, note). Also in the following mono- 
syllabic words : m&e, a monse; mas, a male; mas, snow; itnx, an 
owl; and^tiae^ the throat. 

4. In national names in m and o^; as QttXris, genitive Qtiirilium; 
FtdenaSf Mdenaiium; Arpiruta, ArpinaUum, 

5. Polysyllabic words in na may make the genitive plural 
either in urn or turn, as adoleacena (a yonng man), genitive either 
adoleaeentum or adoleacenUum, 

§ 82. Greek noims of the third declension are mostly 
proper names retaining in the nominatiye the same form 
as in Greek; in the other cases also they follow the 
Greek rather than the Latin declension* 



CHAPTER IX. 

HIE FOUBTH OB n DS0LEN8ION. 

§ 83. The fourth declension comprises all nouns the 
stem of which ends in u; it is in reality only a con- 
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tiucted fonn of the third declension. The nominative of 
masculine and feminine nouns ends in Us, and of neuters 
in iL 

Examples. 



Singular, 
N.&V. Sens-flii, 



6. Sens-sll, 
D. Sensu-I, 
A. Seatn-my 
Ab. Bensll, 



N.&V.Arttl-«, 
G. Arta-B, 
D. Artu-X, 
A. Artu-m, 
Ab. Arttt, 



1. 



a sense. Sensfl-B, 



of a sense. Sensu-imi, 

to a sense. Sensl-biu, 

a sense. Sensfl-B, 

from, with, or Sensl-bus, 
by a sense. 

2. 

a joint. Artfl-8, 

of a joint. Artu-vm, 

to a joint. Artfl-bus, 

a joint. Artd-B, 

from, with, or Artft-lmB, 

by a joint. 



Plural. 

senses. 

of senses. 

to senses. 

senses. 

from, with, or 

by senses. 



joints, 
of joints, 
to joints. 

joints. 

from, with, or 

by joints. 



N. , A. , & y . Oomu, a horn . Oomn-&, 

G. Oomfl-8, of a horn. Oomu-nm, 

D. Comfl (oomu-i), to a horn. Ooml-bna, 

Ab. Oomll, from, with, or Ck»mX-tm8, 

by a horn. 



horns. 

of horns. 

to horns. 

from, with, or 

by homs. 



Words for Exercise* 

Or&dtUf a step; fruetU8, fruit; mdtU8, a movement; Hsus, use; 
casus, a fall; passus, a pace; &eus, a needle; l&cust a lake; vSrtf, a 
spit; g^Uf a Knee. 

All nouns in u are neuter, and those ending in us are mascu- 
line, unless they are names of females or of trees (see § 12). 
Besides these the followins also are feminine: mdnuSf a hand; 
trUfUS, a tribe; &cus, a neeme; difmus, a house; portScus, a porch. 

Note 1. — In the dative and ablative plural the u of the stem is 
generally changed into t, but the following nouns retain the u: quer^ 
euSf an oak; ikusy a needle; areut, a bow; ISeus, a lake; tribus, a 
tribe; porttM, a harbour; partus, a birth; spieus, cave; omi, a spit; 
and phu, cattle; though partus and veru sometimes change the u 
intot. 

NoTB 2.— The word dUinus is declined partly according to the second, 
and partly according to the fourth declension, as follows i-— 
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N. &V.IXkiiift-i, a house, Mmfl-t, honaet. 

G. Damll-8, of a house. SSmirlimi!"^ I ^ houses. 

J>. Dtaifl-I, teahouse. Dftml-liiu, to houses. 

A. Dftmn-m, a house. DftmA-s or dAmtls, houses. 

Ab. DOmO, from a house, or Dtail-lnu, from, with, or 

from hcnne. by houses. 

NoTB. — The form dami (at home) is not a genitive but a locative. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE FIFTH OR DECLENSION. 

§ 34. All nouns of the fifth declension have a stem 
ending in e, from which the nominative is formed by the 
usual addition of 8, The genitive is formed by adding i 
to the stem. 

Examples. 
1. 

Singular. Phiral. 

N". &V.Di8-8, 11 day. Di8-8, days. 

G. IM9-I, of a day. IM-ruiii, of days. 

D. IM9-X, to a day. DiS-bus, to days. 

A. DiS-m, a day. DlS-s, days. 

Ab. IMS, from, with, or DlS-bus, from, with, or 

by a day. by days. 

2. 

N.&V.B9-8, a thing. B9-8, things. 

G. Rfl-I, of a thing. R8-nun, of things. 

D. BS-lC to a thing. M-bns, to things. 

A. RS-m, a thing. R8-B, things. 

Ab. B9, from, with, or R6-bU8, from, with, or 

by a thing. by things. 

Words for Exercise, 

Acies, a point; effigies, a likeness; f&ciea, a face; fides, faith; 
spieies, an appearance; plibes, the commonalty; spfy, a hope; 
Aries, a series; mIMdeSf mid-day. 
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NoTB 1.— All words of this declension are femudne, except diet^ 
which, In the singular, is used both as a mascoline and as a feminine; 
bnt in the plural is masmilinft only. IDridiM is masculine only. 

NoTB 2. — There axe only a few nouns belonging to this declension, 
and ret and diet are the ooly ones that have both the Bingnlmr luxd 
the plural complete. 



CHAPTER XL 

PECULIARITIES AND IBREOULABITIES IN THE DECLENSION 

OF SUBSTANTiy£& 



§ 85. 1. Some spnrions componnd substantives decline both 
nouns of which they are composed: as regpublica (a state), geni- 
tive reipublicae^ accusative rempubUcamf etc,; jusjurandum (an 
oath), genitive ^'tlri^'uraiu^t. 

2. Smne substantives are indeclinable: as fds, a thing in accord- 
ance with divjne law; n2/a«, contrary to divine law; itutar, 
resemblance; pandOt a pound; the names of the letters of the 
alphabet, as o/p/io, beta, gamma; and any words which, without 
being substantives, are used as such. Verbs, however, when 
used as substantives, have a complete declension in the sin^lar: 
as nominative «cri6Sre, writing; genitive aaibendi^ of writing; 
dative 9cnbendOy to writing; accusative tcribere or scribendumf 
writing; ablative 9cribendOf with or by writing. 

3. Some substantives are used only in the plural: as anna, 
arms; UbM, children; /Mae, a holiday; i^nehrae, darkness; nup- 
tiae, marriaffe; manubiaet booty; maenia, the walls of a city; 
lUvUiae, weuth, and many others. 

4. The following substantives have one meaning in the singnlar 
and another in the plural: — 



Singular. 
Aedet^ a temple. 
Aua^tum, help. 
Carc9r^ a prison. 

Caatrum^ a fort. 

CdmXtium^ the place of meeting. 

Copia, plenty. 

Ftnie, the end. 

Fortuna, fortune. 

Impidimentum, a hindrance. 

Zittiraf a letter of the alphabet. 

OpirtL work. 

Opit (genitive of op«), help. 

Jiottrmtf a beak. 

SSI, salt. 



Plural 
Aedet, temples, or a house. 
AwnnOf auxiliary troops. 
Carc9rea^ prisons, or baxriers in a 

racecourse. 
Cattra^ a camp. 

ComUia, themeeting, or assembly. 
Cbpiit0f military forces. 
Flmtf the boundaries^ territory. 
Fortunaef gifts of fortuie. 
ImpiditMntOf baggage. 
Zittfra$f an epistle, a letter. 
Opiratt workmen. 
upes, wealth. 

Soatra, the platformin the Forum. 
SiUet, wit or witty words. 
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5. Some nbttatms are med only in ilio obliaiM ewm, the 
nomiiiaftiye being wintinff: as genitive dapis {fzom aapB)^ of food; 
tUtkhus (from dSio), of dominion; Jrugia [from /ricx), of fniit; 
fntenOeUhUe (from kUenOdoU of destmction; opU (from cgM), 
help. Fom, chanoe, oocnra only in the nominative and ablative 
aingnlar. Of the obaolete ^arex^ prayer, we have only the datiTe, 
accnsatiYey and ablative amgnlar, priki, priSeem, ana pr%ce; the 
pfaxral is complete. Of vlds, change, we have in the aingelar 
only the semtive tieis, the acctuatiTe dtoem, and the ablative 
vtce; its pfiiral is complete, bnt wants the genitive. Via, force, 
has in the aingnlar, besides the nominative^ only the accnsative 
vim, and the ablative vi; but the plnial is comnlete^ vftno^ vimim, 
virUnu, The following three words exist in tiie slngnlar only in 
the ablative, but tiieir plnral is complete: ambdgf (eircnit), fomcH, 
(throat), and veri^Mi (a blow). SpoiUi, by inclination, occurs only 
in this ablative form. So also jusau, by order; nohi, by birth. 
Other defective nonns of this kmd most be learned by practice 
and observation. 

6. Some substantives have two or more forms in the nominative, 
and accordingly belong to different declensions. They are called 
Heteroclita: as menda and mendum (a fault); vetper (evening) 
makes the accusative vespervm, according to the second declen- 
sion, whUe tiie ablative is conmionly veapSr^ or vespM (in the 
evening), according to the third; dOmua (see §33, note 2); iventua 
and eventum, an occurrence; suggettua and auggeatium, a platform 
for speakers; launia and fovrufn, a bay tree; dpreaaus and e&prta- 
sum, a cypress; plebs and plebea, the commonalty, genitive pWna 
orplebH; ri^ntiea, rest, genitive riSqmStia and f^quieu The word 
vda (a vessel), genitive vdais, belongs to the third declension in 
the singular; but the plural, tuso, vciaSrum, vdHs, belongs to the 
second. Jug^irum (an acre), on the other hand, belong to the 
second in the singular; but the ^lwnljiigfyxi,jiig^^m, jug&rilms, 
to the third. 

§ 86. Some subsftantivea have different genders in the plural. 
The principal words of this kind are— 

Singular, Pluraik 

J^ciu, (masculine), a joke. Jdd andjdca, 

LdeuB (masculine), a ixUoe. ZAoi and Idea, 

Caarbimu (feminine), linen. Carhdaa, sails, 

Caelmn, heaven. CaeUf heavens. 

Fr&iwnt a bit. Frini and fiina, 

Ra^rvm, a hatchet. Rastri and rostra. 

Ogtrea, oyster. Ostreae and oetred, 

mOua, hiarinff . iStUli and MOa. 

Tart&rua, the lower regions. Tart&ra, 

f 87. The following words are irregular in the formation 
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of the genitive nnguUr; but the other cases are formed rega- 
larly from it: — 

Am, ox; genitive bMs, bifvi, etc., dative and ablative plural 

bObuB or bubu8, 
Cdro, flesh; genitive carnis^ dative cami, etc. 
FoTf spelt; genitive ^rris. 

Iter, a journey; ^(emtive UinXris, dative UiitXrl, etc. 
t/&tfr, liver; gemtivejec^Wj^ccin^Wa, or jocinSris, etc. 
JupUer or JuppUer, genitive J&vis, dative JM, accusative 

JSvem, abhitive jSiaSL 
Nix, snow; genitive nivw, dative nivt, accusative i^hfem, etc. 
0«, a bone; genitive omw, genitive plural omum. 
S^neXf old man; genitive «^i«, dative shii, accusative sSinemt etc. 
SupeUex, furniture; genitive supeUectUie, dative mpelkctUi, etc. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ADJECTIVE8 AND THEIR DECLENSIONS. 

§ 38. All adjectives are declined according to one of 
the first three declensions, and no adjective follows the 
fourth or fifth. 

All adjectives are divided into four classes : — 

1. Adjectives in us and er have three distinct terminations — 
U8 or er for the masculine, a ior the feminine, and urn for the 
neuter. The masculine and neuter follow the second declension, 
and the feminine the first : as bdnus (good), feminine b&na, neuter 
bdnum; mfyer (wretched), feminine ifOkrii, neuter mXsirum; 
pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum (beautiful). 

NoTB. — Adjectives in er, a, urn, generally throw out the e before 
the r in the feminine and neater, and in all the oblique cases, as aScer 
(sacred), feminine Mcray neuter aaerum. A few only retain the e^ as 
asper (rough), a«p^a, atp&rum; UUer (torn), ISeera, lidrum; liber 
(free), Hbera, tiberum; tntaer (wretched), mf«?ra, mtierum, 

2. The second class contains a limited number of adjectives 
ending in the masculine in er, in the feminine in is, and in the 
neuter in e, as deer (sharp), feminine aeris, neuter itcre. All 
follow the tldrd declension, and their stem ends in t, whence the 
genitive plural ends in ium. 

The names of the months ending in er, as October, November, 
etc., are properly adjectives of this class, 

3. The third class comprises all adjectives in is, and the com- 
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paratdves in tor. They hate o&ly two terminations — is and ior 
for both the masculine and feminine, and e and ius for the neuter, 
as : masculine and feminine tristia (sad), neuter triste; masculine 
and feminine mahr (greater), neuter maius. All adjectives of 
this class belong to the third declension, and the stem of those 
in is ends in i, while that of the comparatives ends in the conso- 
nant r. 

4. All other adjectives have only one termination for all th^ 
three genders, as : s&piens, wise; audaXf bold; concorst unanimous; 
9/i^mor, mindful; Idcuples, rich. All belong to the third declen- 
sion, and their stems end in i. 

Examples of Adjectives of the First Class. 

Singular. 1. Plural. 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

N. B6nu-s, bdna, bOnn-m. B6nl, bdnae, b6n&. 

(jr. B5nl, b6nae, bdnL BdnO-mm, b6n&-nim, bdnO-rum. 



D. B6n0, bdnae, b6n6. Bdn-Is, 
A. Bdnu-m, bdna-m, bdnu-m. Bdn5-B, 



V. B6n«, 
Ab. B5nG, 



bdna, bdnu-m. Bdnl, 
bdn&, bdnO. B6n-l8, 



b6n-lB, 
b5n&-B, 
bdnae, 
b6n-!8, 



bdn-ls. 
b6n&. 
bdn&. 
bdn-b. 



N ) 

y' I S&cer, sacra, sacrum. Sacrl, sacrae, sacrft. 

(7. SacrL sacrae. sacrL 8acrO-nim.8aor9.-rum.Bacrfi-! 



Sacrl, 
D. 8acr6, 



sacrae, 
sacrae. 



sacrL 
8acr5. 



SacrO-mm, 8aor&-rum,8acr6nun. 
Sacr-Is, sacr-Is, sacr-Is. 



A. Sacm-m, sacra-m, Bacra-m.BacrO-8, 8aor&-B, 
Ab. SacrO, sacrft, sacrG. 



sacrfi. 
Baer-Ia 



v; I ^lO^^f 



G. MXserl, 
B. Ml8dr5, 



Sacr-lB, sacr-lB, 

3. 

^mlsdra, mlBfou-m. MXsdrl, mIsSrae, mlsdrft. 

MXs6rO- misftrft- mlsdM- 
rum, mm, 



misdrae, mlsfirl. 
tailsdrae, mIsdrO. 



rum. 
MXsdrls, mlsdHs, nSaMs. 
A. IHsfiru-m, mls3ra-m, misdru-m. MXs6r6-8, mIs6r&-8, mlsdri. 
Ab. HXsdrO, misdrft, mis6r6. MXsdrls, misdrls, mXsdrls. 



Examples of Adjectives of the Second Class. 



M. 
v; } Acer, 

G. Acris, 
D. Acrl, 
A. Acre-m, 
Ab. Acrl, 



Singular, 



ftcris, 

acris, 
acil, 



N. 

Acre. 

acris. 
acrl. 



Plural. 



acre-m, acre, 
acrl, acrl. 



M. & F. 

Acrte, 

Acri*iuii, 
Acrl-bus, 
AorSs, 
Acri-bns, 



N. 

&crI-&. 

acri-iun. 
acil-bns. 
acri-a. 
aorI-bu8. 



c 
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Examples of Adjectives of the Third Class. 



Singular, 



1. 



PluraL 



M.&P. 


N. 


M.&F. 


N. 


^; 1 Fortis, 


fort«. 


FortSs, 


fortl-&. 


G.' Fortlfl, 
D. Fortl, 
A. Forte-m, 
Ab. Fortl, 

• 


fortis. 
fortl. 
fort«. 
fortL 


Fortl-mn, 
Portl-bus, 
FortSs, 
Fortl-bus, 
2 


fortl-mn. 
forfl-busL 
fortl-A. 
fortt-bus. 


y' ] Alttor, 


altlus, 


Ma 

AltlOr-68. 


altldra. 


g! AltlAr-is, 
D. AltiOr-I, 
A. Altl6r-em, 
Ab. AlttOr-6, 


alUGr-lB. 
alUOr-L 
altlus. 
altlGr-6. 


AlttOr-um, 
Altl5r-Xbu8, 
Altl6r-9B, 
AltlOr-Ibus, 


altlOr-nxa. 
altlOr-Xbus. 
altl6r-&. 
altl5r-Ibu8. 


Examples of Adjectives op the Fourth Class. 

Singular. 1. Plural, 
M.&F. N. M.&F. N. 


y' 1 8&pieii8. 


B&plens. 


S&plent-ds, 


8&plentl-&. 


G.' B&plentl8, 
D. B&pient-I, 
A. B&plent-em, 
Ab. B&ptent-S, 


8&pient-l^ 
s&plent-L 
s&plens. 
8&plexLt-6. 


Sftpientluxn, 
Sftplentl-bu8, 
S&plent-6B, 
B&plentl-bus, 


s&plentl-tini. 
s&plexLtl-buB. 
8&plentl-&. 
8&plentl-bu8. 


^•jAudax, 


andax. 


^' And&c-Ss^ 


aiid&cl-&. 


G* And&cis, 
D. Aad&o-I, 
A. Andftc-em, 
Ab. And&o-6, 


avd&c-ls. 
and&c-I. 
andaz. 
audftc-A. 


Aud&d-mii, 
Aad&dt-bns, 
Aud&cta, 
Audftd-bus, 


and&d-imi. 
andftd-bos. 
andftd-ft. 
aadftd-boB. 



NoTB. — Some adjectives are indeclinable, as: 

Frugi (honest). 

Jfequam (worthless). 

Oput and niceste (necessary). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

comparison of adjectives. 

§ 39. Adjectives in Latin, as in English, have three 
degrees of comparison — viz., the Positive, the Compara- 
tive, and the Superlative, as : 

AUu8, high; alitor, higher; altissimus, highest. 
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The comparative ends in tor and the superlative in issi- 
mu8. These terminations are added to the stem of an 
adjective after the removal of its final vowel, as : 

Superbus, proud (stem auperbo); comparative eUperb-hr, super- 
lative ftuperb-issimus. 

Tristis, sad (stem tiHsti) ; comparative trist-ior, superlative 
triat-isstmus. 

Sapiens, wise {stem, aapienti); comparative ^aptenZ-ior, superla- 
tive sapient^issimus. 

Audctx, bold (stem audaci); comparative audoLe-ior, superlative 
audac-iseimus, 

§ 40. All comparatives are adjectives of two termina- 
tions, masculine and feminine ior, neuter m^; both make 
the genitive in orisy and are declined like adjectives of 
the third class (see § 38, 3). 

All superlatives are adjectives of three terminations 
U8y a, um^ and belong to the adjectives of the iirst class 
(see § 38, 1). 

§ 41. Adjectives ending in er drop the e in forming 
the comparative when thev drop it in the oblique cases ; 
but they form the superlative by adding rimu8 to the 
nominative singular, as : 



Poiitive. 


Comparative. 


SuperlatiTtt. 


Acer, sharp. 


dcr-ior, 


dcer-rimus. 


lAber, free, 


lib^-ior. 


liber-rimus. 


PtUcher, beautiful. 


pulchr-ior. 


pulcher-rimtu. 


Miser, wretched. 


n^ser-ior. 


miser-rimua. 



' NoTB. — To this class also belongs the adjective tnitua (old), with its 
superlative veterrtmus, 

§ 42. The following six adjectives in His form the comparative 
reguliurly, but the superlative by changing the final is into Hmus: 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative 

FScilis (easy), fMl-ior, faeil-lintus. 

mfteilts (difficult), dmeil-ior, diftcU-Rmut, 

SUntlis (like), atmtl'ior, sXmil'Umus, 

Disnmtlis (unlike), disstnitl-ior, disstmil'limus. 

Grdeilis (thin), grietl-ior, gr&eU-Umus. 

JBumtlis (low), hwnxl'ior, nUmil'limm. 

§ 48. Adjectives ending in dicus, fieua, and tfdlus form their 
comparative in entior and the superlative in erUisstrmte, as if their 
positive ended in dicefns, ficens, and volens: as: 
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M iff dum* (sLmfderooff), wuSedie-emtwr^ muUedU-rnti 



§ 44. AdjectiTes in wbich the ending i» is pveoeded by 
a TOwel, generally do not form the degrees of compaiiBon, 
bat express them by a paraphrase with magu (more) and 
nuixime (most), as is done in many cases in English : as 
anxius (anxious)^ comparatire magis anxtus^ superlative 
maxime anxius. 

Note. — Kb qu was pron o mi ced like JE:, the « is not regarded as a 
rmrel; hence antlguu* (ancient), oompoiatiTe tfn/t^Mr, saperiative 
antigtiUHnM*. 

IRBEGULAB DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

§ 45. The following adjectives form the d^prees of 
comparison in an irregular manner : — 

Podiire. Comparatiye. Saperiatfre. 

JiUnui (good), melior (better), opfimut (best). 

MHui (bad), peior (worse), peuimus (worst). 

Magnus (great), maior (greater), maximus (greatest). 

Mwlus (much), plttt (more, neater only); plunnuu. 

genitive pluris; plural, 
pldres and plura. 

Parvus (small), minor (smaller), minimus (smallest). 

Nequam, indecL nequior, nequissimus. 

(worthless), 

^Viyt, Indecl. frOffalior, frUffolissimus, 

(frugal). 

Vetus (old), veterrimus, 

NoTB 1. — Senex (an old man), em^juvenis (a youth)^ though sub* 
stantives, have a comparative sinior (older) ojiAjimtor (younger). 
Their Buperlatives are expressed by natu maximus (the oldest) aoui 
natu minimus (the youngest^. Deterior (worse), beior (swifter), have 
no positive, and their superlatives are deterrimus, ocissimus, iTovus 
(new) again has no comparative, but the superlative novissimus is 
very common. Dives has ditiar and ditissimus^ as well as divitior. 

NoTB 2. — Some comparatives and superlatives are derived from 
adverbs, as: 

Oompsratlve. Snperlstiya 

Citra (on this oUHrior (more on this eltimus (most on this side). 

side). side), 

J?xtra (outside sxtirior (outer), extrZmus or extimus (outer- 

of), most). 

The positive, sxt9r\ sigoifles ''foreigners." 
VUra (beyond), ulterior (farther), ulUmus (farthest, last). 
Infra (below), i^firior (lower). infimus or tmus (lowest). 
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The positive plural infSrl signifies the inhabitants of the lower 
world; in the singular it occurs only in the name Mare Inferum, 
the sea on the west of Italy. 

Oomparati?e. Buperlatlve. 

Intra (within), intirior (inner), inttmua (innermost^ 

Propi (near), prdpior (nearer), proxXmut (nearest). 

Po8t (after), posterior (later), poetremua (last). 

There is a positive postSrus signifying *^ the following," and the 
plural i^oA^^r I signifies "descendants." 

Prae or pro (before), prior (former), primus (first). 
Supra (above), superior (upper), supremus or summus 

(uppermost). 

The positive plural, sUpiSrl, signifies the gods above; but the sin- 
gular occurs only in the name Mare Superum, the Adriatic. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NUMERALS. 

§ 46. Most numerals are in reality declinable or inde- 
clinable adjectives. They are tlivided into six classes : — 

1. Oardinal Numerals, simplymentioning the number of objects: 

as untis, one; duo, two; tree, three, etc. 

2. Ordinal Numerals, indicating the order or succession of 

objects: siBjyrimuSf the first; alkundus, the second; tertius, 
the third, etc. 

3. Distribntive Numerals, denoting how many each time: as 

singUUf one at a time; Mm, two and two, or two each time; 
temi, three each time, etc. 

4. Adverbial Numerals, denoting the number of times that 

anything happens or is done; as sBmHil, once; bis, twice; 
t^, three times, etc. 

5. KultlpUeatlTe Numerals, denoting how manifold a thing is: 

as duplex, twofold; triplex, threefold. 

6. Proportional Numerals, denoting how many times more one 
thing is than another: as triplua, three times as much. 

The following table exhibits the chief numerals of the first four 
classes. 
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§ 47. The first three cardinal numerals are declinable, 
but the rest iip to 200 are indeclinable ; two hundred, 
dUcenii, (le, a, and the other hundreds up to 1000, are 
plural adjectives of three terminations. MUle, a thousand , 
again is an indeclinable adjective; whereas its plural 
millia is a regular neuter substantive, genitive miilium, 
dative and ablative milPLbua, All ordinal numerals are 
adjectives of three terminations, us^ a, um; and all dis- 
tributive numerals are plural adjectives of three termina- 
tions, If oe, d. 

Declension op the First Three Cardinal Numerals. 

1. 

Singular, Plural, 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

N. Uniu, 111I&, flnani. Unl Unae, flnft. 

G. UnluB, tLnlus, tlnliui. UnO-rum, l&nft-nun, flnO-rum. 

p. UnX, mil, flnL UnlB, taOa, taOa. 

A. Unn-m, tUia-m, flnttm. UnO-s, flnft-s, flii&. 

V. Und, 11IL&, fUiiun. Unl, flnae, finft. 

Ab. Uii5, fliift, tlnO. JJjflB, finis, OqIb. 



2. 

M. F. N. 

K. & V. Duo, duae, duo. 

G. Du0-rum, duft-rum, duO-ruin. 

J). &, Ab. puO-bus, du&-bu8, du5-biui. 

A. DUlS-By dU&-9, 0UO. 



a 

M. F. N. 

K. & V. Trta, tr68, trl&. 

G. Trl-um, trl-um, trl-um. 

D. & Ab. ni-bus, tri-bus, tiib-UB. 

A. Tr«s, trto, trl-& 

NoTX.--2Cm^o, ae, o, both, is declined like duo. 
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Note 1. — Distributive numerals are also used instead of cardinals 
with substantives that have no singular, or have in the plural a dif- 
ferent meaning from that in the singular: as bino castra, two camps; 
biuae litterae, two letters ; blnae aede», two houses. 

Note 2. — ^Fractions are expressed hjpars, as dimidia pars = ^ ; 
tertia part = | ; quarta pan = i, etc. 

When the number of ptirts is less by one thm that in which the 
whole is divided, as |, f , f , the fractions are expressed by duae, tres, 
quatuor {partes), that is, two out of three, three out of four, four out 
of five parts, etc. All other fractions are expressed as in English, as 
duae quintae = f ; quator septimae = f ; quinqtte octavae — £. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PRONOUNS. 

§ 48. Many pronouns are in reality adjectives, while 
some have the force of substantives. They are divided 
into nine classes : — 

1. Personal or Substantive pronouns: ^^o, I; tit, thou; nos, we; 

vas, you. 

2. A<3[Jiinctlv6 pronouns; ipse, ipsa, ipsum, self. 

3. Demonstrative pronouns: hie, Iiaee, hoc, this; ist^, istd, istud, 

that; ilU, illd, illUd, that. 

4. Determinative pronouns: is, e&, id, he, she, it, or that; and 

its derivative idem, eadem, idem, the same. 

5. Possessive pronouns: mens, a, um, my; tuiis, a, um, thy; 

noster, nostra, nostrum, our; vester, vestra, vestrum, your. 

6. Belative pronouns: qui, quae, gudd, who or which, and its 

compounds, quicunque and quisquis, whosoever. 

7. Interrogative pronouns: quis, quae, quid, and qui, quae, 

quod, who ? which ? or what ? 

8. Indefinite pronouns: as quidam, quaedam^ quiddam, or 

quocUiam, some one; dliquis, aliqua, dllquid and dllquod, 
some (me or somebody; and several others. 

9. Correlative pronouns. See § 55, 

§ 49. The Personal Pronouns are substantives, being 
the direct representatives of a name or names. Their 
declension is irregular. 
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1. Personal pronoun of the First Person — 

Singular. Plural. 

N. EgG, I. NOB, we. 

G. Mel, of me. Nostrl or nostrum, of us. 

D. UQil, to or for me. NObIs, to or for us. 

A. MS, me. NOs, us. 

Ab. H8, from, wilh, or by me. NObls, from, with, or by us. 

2. Personal pronoun of the Second Person — 

Singular. Plural. 

N. &V. Tfl, thou. VOs, you. 

G. Tnl, of thee. Vestrl or yestrom, of you. 

D. TIM, to or for thee. VObls, to or for you. 

A. T6, thee. VOs, you. 

Ab. T8, from, with, or by thee. VObls, from, with, or by you. 

A pronoun of the third person, answering to the English he, 
she, it, does not exist in Latin, and instead of it the determina- 
tive M, ea, m2, or Ulty Ula, illud is used. What is sometimes 
called the pronoun of the third person is a reflective pronoun, 
which occurs only in the oblique cases, and is the same in the 
singular and plural, and for all genders: 

Singular and Plural, 
N. Is wanting. 

G. Bnl, of himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 

D. BIbi, to or for himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 

A. 89 or B686, himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 

Ab. 86 or BfisS, from, with, or by himself, herself, etc. 

Note. — The genitives plural nostrum and vestrum are used only in 
a partitive sense, as multt nostrum, many of us ; whereas nostri is the 
regular genitive, as memor est nostri, he is mindful of us. 

§ 60. The Adjunctive Pronoun, ipse, ipsa, ipsum (self, 
same), is generally added to substantives and other pro- 
nouns, and is declined as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

N. Ipsi, lpB&, ipsum. IpsI, ipsae, Ipsft. 

G. Ipslns, Ipslus, Ipslwk IpBOnim, Ipsariim, IpsOnun. 

D. IpA, ipsi, IpiL IpsiB, IpslB, Ipslg. 

A. IpsTun, ipsam, Ipsum. IpsOs, Ipsfts, IpsA. 

Ab. IpB0, lP8&, Ipso. IpsiB, IpslB, IpSIB. 

NoTB. — Ipse is a compound of is, ea, id, and the suffix pse; hence 
we find such forms as eapse and eopse, eumpse, eampse, and reapse-- 
that is, re eapse or re ipsa. 
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§ 51. There are three Demonstratiye Pronouns : viz., 
hie, haec, ?ioc, this one near me ; iaUf, iatd^ iatudy that one 
near you; and ill^. Hid, illud, that one near him, or 
yonder. They accordingly correspond to the three per- 
sonal pronouns. 

The first is declined as follows : — 





Singular. 






Plural, 






M, 


F. 


N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


N. 


BSc, 


baee. 


hoe. 


m, 


Hae, 


hm^, 


G. 


Htljiu, 


htljiu, 


hlUus. 


HOmin, 


h&mm, 


hflnun. 


B. 


Hole, 


lllllC, 


huio. 


His, 


Mb, 


hlB. 


A. 


Himc, 


hanc, 


hoc. 


HOs, 


hfts, 


haeo. 


Ab. 


Hde, 


h&c, 


hOc. 


His, 


Mb, 


hlB. 



§ 52. The other demonstrative pronouns, istey istd^ 
istud, and tZ/e, illdy illud, are declined like ipse, ipsa, 
ipsum ; genitive iatvua, illius ; dative istl, Hlly etc. 

§ 53. The Determinative Pronoun, is, ed. Id, generally 
refers to a person or thing mentioned before, and thus 
supplies the place of the personal pronoun of the third 
person, or it is the antecedent to a relative. Its declen- 
sion is : — 





Singular, 






Plural 


• 




M. 


F. 


N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


N. 


Is, 


eft, 


Id. 


n (el). 


eae, 


eft. 


G. 


^vm, 


8JU8, 


ejus. 


E5nim, 


e&nun. 


eOmm. 


D. 


D, 


el. 


el 


Hb (els), 


Us (elB), 


Ua (elB). 


A. 


Emn, 


earn. 


Id. 


E68, 


efts, 


eft. 


Ab. 


M, 


eft. 


eO. 


m (elB), 


Us (elB), 


lis (elB). 



Note. — The derivative Idem, eademy idem, is declined in the same 
manner. The suffix dem being added to the forms' of i«, as genitive 
ejuifdem, dative eidem, ablative $adem, etc. 

§ 54. Possessive Pronouns are adjectives of three ter- 
minations ; the masculine in U8 and er and the neuter in 
um follow the second declension, and the feminine in a 
the first. Meu8 (my) however makes the vocative mi, 
and not mee. (See § 20, note 6.) 
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§ 55. The Belatire Pponoun, qui, quae, quod, wlio, 
irliichy or what, is declined as follows : — 



M. 
N. QnX, 
G. ClUiu, 
D. cm, 
A. Qnem, 
Ab. Qnd, 



Singular. 
h\ 
quae, 

cnXy 

qQam, 

qui. 



N. 
qnM. 
cfijua. 
col. 
qiUkL 
quo. 



M. 

Qnl, 

QaSmni, 

Qnlbus, 

QoSe, 

QalbiiSj 



FlwrdU 
F. 
quae, 
qu&ram, 
qanras, 
qofts, 
quXbiiB, 



N. 
quae. 
qaOnun. 
qnlbua. 
quae, 
quibus. 



Note. — ^Fiom the relative are formed two indefinite relatives : qui- 
eunque, ^tMeeunque, quodcunquef whoever or whichever; and quisquis 
(mrtflonlme and feminine), quidquid, every one or any one who. 
Quicunque is an adjective^ and is declined Uke qui, the suifix eunque 
being simply added to the cases, as eujuseunque, euieunque, etc. 
Quisquis is nsed both as an adjective and as a substantive, but the 
neuter quidquid occurs only as a substantive. Quisquis and quidquid, 
moreover, are defective in declension ; for besides these forms we only 
find the ablative quoquo. 

§ 56. Of the Interrogative Pronoun there are two 
forms : quia, quae, quid and qui, quae, qudd. The latter 
is used only as an adjective ; quia and its feminine quae 
both as substantives and adjectives ; but quid only as a 
substantive : as quid fecit ? what has he done? but quod 
/aciniLS admisit? what deed has he done 1 Their declen- 
sion is the same as that of the relative pronoun. 

Note 1. — When a question is asked with a certain degree of im- 
patience, the suffix nam is added to the interrogative pronoun : as 
quisnam, quaenam, quidnam, quodnam, qvemnam^ qttonam, etc. 

Note 2. — ^When the question is ** which of two?" uter, utra, utrum, 
must be used (see § 57, 9), and not quia, 

§ 57. Indefinite Pronouns express an indefinite gene- 
rs^litj. The following are those most frequently met 
with : — 



1. A&quia or dll^i, feminine dUqxia, neater {iliqvud and &Uquod 
(from alia, another, and quU), properly some one else, then 
** some one " or "any one." Aliquia and aliquid are used as sub- 
stantives; but aliqui, aUqua, and aUquod as adjectives. Its 
declension is like that of the relative, except that in the nomina* 
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tive feminiiie singular and in the neuter pioral the form is &Oqua 
and not aliquae. 

2. Ecqiu8, ecquoj ecquid, any one? also ecqni, ecquae, eeqnoiL 
All forms are declined like the interrogative quis. 

3. Quidam, quaedarti, quiddam and quoddam^ a certain one. 
The declension is like that of the relative, as cujvsdam, cuidanij 
etc. Quiddam is used as a substantive, and qucddam as an 
adjective. 

4. Qttispiam, quaepiam, qtiidpianiy and quodpiam, any one. 
Quispiam is generally used as a substantive, but quidpiam always. 

5. Quisqtuim (masculine and feminine), qmdquam (neuter), any 
one at all, is generally used only in negative clauses. Quisguain 
is both a substantive and an adjective, but has no plural. 

6. Quivw (any one you wish), quiHbet (any one you like), and 
quisque (every one), make their other genders quaevia^ quidvis, or 
quodvig; quaeUbet, quidHbet, and quod&et; and quaeque, quidque^ 
and quodque. The neuter forms in quid are substantives, those 
in quod adjectives. Their declension is like that of the relative. 

7. Unusquisqu/e, unaqueieque, unumguidguet and unumquodque, 
every one, is declined in both parts: as uniuscuj usque, unicuiquej 
etc. 

8. Qfiicunquet guaecunque, fuodcungn^, whosoever, is declined 
like the. relative, cujuscungv^^ cuicungu€j etc. Qtiisguis (see § 55, 
note). 

Besides these the following pronominal adjectives may be 
noticed. 

9. Uter, utra, utrum, which of two? with its compounds ilter- 
vis, utraviSf utrumvis, which of the two you wish; Ulerlibet, 
lUrdUbet, utrumlibetf which of the two you please; iUercunque, 
uiraeunqne, tUrmneunquef whichever of two; iUergue, utraque, 
utrumqne, each of two or both; and cdteHUer^ either the one or 
the other. They are idl declined like iUer (see § 20, note 5). 

10. AUeTf alt^a, dUerum, one of two, the other, or the second; 
genitive aUerluSy dative (iUerly etc. 

11. Neuter, neutra, neutrum (from ne and uter), neither of two, 
is declined like uter, 

12. Alius, dlia, dliud, another (out of many). 

13. UUu8, ulla, uUuni, 

14. NuUuB, nuUa, nullum, none, or no one. 

§ 68. Correlative Pronouns are mostly adjectives, de* 
clinable or indeclinablei which in different forms expi^es^ 
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the 

and indefinite vmj, as is diown in the feDowing table : — 



1 


SSS^SL 


affis* 


1 


ToDm, <; ndi, QmdSM, t, of </m6»nnqimt QmaBMlSbei^ of 
or of math m . sad& m kind atfmaiitjmS' anykindyoa 
kind. as^orofwhat B», ai whaX- plnae. 
- kind? eTer kind. 

■ 


wogasaJL 


1 
Qmamiua, as Qmamintemaqme AG^mamhu, of \ 

) great as» or or qwamiMt- aomeoonsid- 

Eow great? qmamhUthow- ' eraUe size. 

ever great. 

1 


T8i (indAclin- 
able),aonumy. 


1 
<}aol (indedin- Qmotam^metokd 
alile),a8niany \ qmdqml, how 
as, and how , many soeyer. 
many? 


AUtpiet, some 
in number. 


Tdademimde- 
clinable), just 
so many. 


Quotus, what 
number in a 




QMdiUbei, as 
many as you 
please. 




series? 







CHAPTER XVL 



THE YEBB IN GENERAL. 



§ 59. A Verb expresses an action or a condition in 
which a person or thing is. 

A verb expressing an action is either transitive or in- 
transitive. 

Transitive verbs are those which express an action 
that cannot be fully conceived without an object directly 
effected by the action. Such an object is generallj in 
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the accusative case : as anu> JUium^ I love my son ; 
domuni emo, I purchase a house. 

Intransitive verbs are those which denote a condition or 
an action that does not require an object either expressed or 
understood, but convey by themselves a complete sense: as 
currOf I run; loqiwry I talk; ambtUo, I walk; dormio, I sleep. 

§ 60. Every transitive verb has two voices, the active 
and the passive — that is, the person or thing acted upon 
in the active voice, may be conceived as the subject of a 
sentence enduring or suffering the ActioHf Jilius amcUur a 
patre, the son is loved by the father ; or a person may 
be conceived as performing the action on himself: as 
vertOy I turn, passive vertovy I turn myself; ddectOy I 
delight, delectoTy I am delighted, or delight myself; moveo, 
I move, moveoTy I am moved, or move myself. In the 
latter case the passive is said to be used in a reflective 
sense. 

Intransitive verbs can only have an impersonal passive 
— that is^ they have a passive only in the third person 
singular ; as ituVy the act of going is performed, or they 
go; curritUTy running is going on, or they run; pugnatury 
fighting is going on, or ti^ey fight. 

§ 61. There is a large class of verbs which have a pas- 
sive form with an active (transitive or intransitive) 
meaning. These are called Deponent verbs; most of 
them were originally passives with a reflective meaning : 
as utoTy I use ; vescoVy 1 feed upon ; imitoTy I imitate ; 
inorior, I die. 

A few verbs, on the other hand, have an active form, 
but a passive meaning : as Jioy I am made, or become ; 
vmeOy I am sold ; vapuloy 1 am beaten. Others, again, 
have an active form in the tenses denoting an imperfect 
or incompleted action, but a passive form with an active 
meaning in the tenses of a completed action : as audeOy I 
dare, perfect ausua eum, I have dared ; gaudeoy 1 rejoice, 
gamsua sumy 1 have rejoiced; soleOy I am accustomed, 
ftolUus suniy I have been accustomed ; fidOy I trust, Jiav^ 
9um, I have trusted^ 
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§ 62. Some verbs express actions which we do not, or 
cannot ascribe to a definite agent, and which are used 
only in the third person singular. These are called Im- 
personal verbs : as pluit^ it rains ; ningit, it snows. 

§ 63. The active and the passive voice have each thi<ee 
moods (modes of expression) : — 

1. The Indicative, which states an action or condition simply 

as a fact, either in the form of an assertion, a negation, or 
a question: I write a letter; I am not writing a letter; Bid 
he write a letter? 

2. The Butijunctlve represents an action as a mere conception 

of the mind, as a possibility, a wish, a condition, conces- 
sion, etc. 

3. The Operative expresses a command, either that a thing is 

to be done at once, or at some future time: as, Write dovm 
your name; Thou shalt not steaL 

§ 64. The Infinitive is only the name of the verb — that is, 
an indeclinable substantive governing the case of the verb 
to which it belongs. It exists only in the nominative 
and accusative, the other cases being supplied by the 
Oernnd, which is likewise a verbal substantive. 

There is yet a third verbal substantive, called the 
Supine. It belongs to the fourth declension, but occura 
only in the accusative and ablative, as amatum and 
anuUtu 

§ 65. Participles, as their name implies, partake of the 
nature of a verb and of an adjective. In form they are 
adjectives, but in their meaning they are verbs. Tlie 
active voice has two participles, one for the present and 
the other for the future : as amana, loving ; amaturv^Sf 
about to lova The passive has also two participles, the 
perfect participle and the gerundive : as anuUwt, loved, 
and amaa%dti8y deserving to be loved. 

Deponent verbs have all the four participles. 

§ 66. A Latin verb has six tenses (times), three de- 
scribing an incompleted action, called Imperfect tentea 
These are the present, the imperfect, and the future. 
The thix^e other describe a completed action, and are 
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called Perfect tenses. They are the perfect, the pluper- 
fect, and the future perfect. The subjunctive mood has 
only four tensea 

1. The Present denotes an action going on in present time^ 

or one which takes place at all times: 6cribo epiitolam, I 
am writing a letter; tonUi-u aequUur fulmen, thunder fol- 
lows lightning. 

2. The Impeirfect represents an action as jgoing on or repeated 

in past time: as sctibebat, he was writmg, or used to write. 

3. The Future describes an action as going on in future time: 

tfcrfdam, I shall be writing. 

4. The Perfect expresses an action as completed in pi^sent 

time: as scnpH evistolam, I have written the letter, 

5. The Pluperfect describes an action as completed in past 

time: as epistolafn ^ripseram, I had written the letter. 

6. The Future Perfect devotee ui action completed in future 

time: as epktolam scripsero, I shall have written the letter. 

§ 67. An action or condition mAy be ascribed either to 
Oue or to more than one person or thing ; accordingly, a 
verb, like a noun, must have both a singular and a 
plural. 

Lastly, as there are three persons — first the person or 
persons speaking (first person), the person or persons 
spoken to (second person), and the p^rsbn of persons 
spoken of (third person)-^^ verb has thi'ee forms for thd 
singular and three for ihe plural. 

Note. — The personal i^rtnouns (1, thou, he, She, it, we, yat, th6y) 
are geneirally not expressed in Latin. 

§ 68. The voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons 
are genef^Uy indicated, as in the declensions, by special 
suffixes or terminations; and to put a verb through all 
these forms is called its Conj ligation. 

NoTfi. — In order to conjugate a verb it is necessary, as in deden- 
eion, to know its stem. There are really only two conjugatioiis, thd 
vowel and the consonant conjugation. 

The former comprises all verbs the stems of which end in the vowels 
0, e, or i, and the latter all those the stem of which ends in a conson- 
ant or u. But as the verbs with vowel stems are not always conju- 
gated in exactly the same manner, it is customary to assume four 
conjugations, the first being the a conjugation, thd second the < con- 
jugation, the fourth the i conjugation, and the third that of verbs 
whose stem ends in a consonant or m . 

D 
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§ 69. The present indicative in all the conjugations 
ends in o, and the infinitive in ^& 

Besides the present and infinitive stem, it is necessary 
to know the perfect indicative and the supine, in order to 
be able fully to conjugate a verb; for all other tenses are 
derived from these fundamental forms, and the stems of 
the perfect and supine often difier considerably from that 
of the present or infinitive : as in frang-o (I break), per- 
fect yre^r-i, supine yrac-^wTTi. 

All the tenses expressing an incompleted action are 
formed from the present stem, and all the tenses express- 
ing a completed action are formed from the perfect stem. 
The latter set of tenses in the passive voice are made up 
of participles derived from the supine and the auxiliary 
verb esse. 

§ 70. The personal pronouns ai*e expressed in Latin 
by personal suffixes. The following table exhibits them 
in the active and the passive, in both the singular and 
the plural : — 

ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE, 

Singular, Plural, Singular, Plural, 

1. Pers. m, Itaniu or Imns. 1. Pers. r, Imnr. 

2. Pers. 18 (l8tl), ItlB (istla}. 2. Pers. 6rls, ImlnL 

3. Pers. lt» unt (ont). 3. Pers. Itiir» untnr. 

Note 1. — The m is dropped in the present and perfect indicative 
active, as also in the future of the first and second conjugations: as 
amo, aeleo, rego, audio; amaviy delevi, rexi, audivi; and amabo, delebo. 

Note 2. — In cases where the personal suflftx begins with a vowel 
and the stem ends in a vowel, the former is absorbed by the latter: 
amas for amais, amabaa for amabais. 

Note 3. — In forming the passive an r is added to the o of the 
active ; and where the active ends in m, this m is changed into r ; as 
amo. deleOf atnabo, delebo make the passive amory deleor^ amaboTf 
delebor. 

Note 4. — The consonant conjugation has preserved the personal 
BufEbLCS more completely than any of the vowel conjugations. 

§ 71. Besides the personal suffixes, there are the tense 
suffixes. 

The perfect of verbs with vowel stems generally ends 
in vi (that is, the perfect stem ends iav); but the majo- 
rity of the verbs belonging to the e conjugation throw out 
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the short e of the stem, and change it in the snpine into 
if as mone-o, m<}n-u(v)i, monituin. In the consonant con- 
jugation the perfect fi'equently ends in ai — %.«., the perfect 
stem ends in «.* as scribo, scrips-i; rego, rex-i. 

The supine in all conjugations generally ends in fumy 
from which the past participle passive in tv^s^ ta, tum^ 
and the future participle active in turus, tura, turum ai*e 
formed. 

The present participle ends in ens, and the gerund in 
endum] with its gerundive in endiis, a, um; but the 
initial e is lost after a. and e; as amans, amandum; 
delens, delendum; but scrib-ens, scrib-endum; audiens, 
atidiendum. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE VERB eSSBy TO BE. 



§ 72. The stem of the verb esse is eSy so that suniy 
surnus, sunt, sim, etc., stand for esum, esumus, esunt, esim, 
etc. Its conjugation is defective, as it possesses only the 
imperfect tenses; the perfect tenses are supplied from 
the totally different stem fu. In some cases the s of 
the stem es is changed into r, as eram and era for esam 
and eso. 



Stem. Present Indicative. Perfect. 

Es. Bom. FuL 



Present Infinitive. 
Easd. 



Indicativr. 



Sing. B-nrn, I am. 
Es, thou art. 
Es-tk he (she or it) is. 

Plur. B-tkmfis, we are. 
Es-tis, you are. 
B-vntk they are. 



Subjunctive. 



Present. 



B-lm, I am, or may be. 
B-Is, thou art, or mayest be. 
B-It» he is, or may be. 

8-ImQS, we are, or may be. 
8-Xtl8, you are, or may be. 
S-int, they are, or may be. 
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Indicative. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Br-am, I was. 
Br-&B, thoa wert 
Er-&t, he (she or it) was. 



Plur. Br-&m1Uiy we were. 
Br-&tls, yon were. 
Er-ant, tiiey were. 



Sing. Er-o, I shaH be. 
Er-l8, thou wilt be. 
Er-It, he will be. 

Plor. Er-Imtts, we shall be. 
Er-Itlfl, you will be. 
Er-vnt^ they will be. 



SuBjui^cnvE. 



Bs-tein, I waB» might, or should 

be. 
Es-Bta, thou wert, mightst, or 

shouldst be. 
E8-84t, he was, eta 



B8-8§m1Ui, we were, etc. 
B8-B9tl8, you were, etc. 
SB-sent, they were, etc 



Future. 



Kone. 



Perfect. 



Sing. Ftf-1, 1 was, or have been. 

Fn-istl, thou wert, or hast 

been. 
F«-It» he was, or has been. 

Plur. Fa-Imfis, we were, or have 

been. 
Fa-i8tl8, you were, or 

have been. 
Fa-6nmt» or ftiBre, they 

were, or have been. 



Fa-firim, I have been, or may 

have been. 
Fa-6rlB, thou hast been, or 

mayst have been. 
Fa-drlt» he has been, etc. 

Fa-6rlmii8, we have been, eta 

Fu-^xltts, you have been, eta 

Fa-6rlnt» they have been, etc. 



Sing. Fa-Sram, I had been. 

Fa-6r&B, thou hadst been. 

Fa-ttrftt^ he had been. 



Pluperfect, 

Fu-lssem, I had been, or I 
might or should have been. 

Fa-l8868, thou hadst been, or 
thou mightst or wouldst have 
been. 

Fa-iMdt» he had been, eta 



Plur. Fa-irftmtts, we had been. 
Fu-Arfttli, you had been. 
Fu-lraat^ they had been. 



Fu-lBBfimns^ we had been, eta 
Fa-l8B6tl8, you had been, etc. 
Fa-ls8ent» they had been, etc. 
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Indicahyx. 

Fuiure Perfed, 
Sing. Fu-firo, I shall have been. 
Fn-tois, thou wilt have 

been. 
Fa-^]it» he will have been. 



SUBJUKCUVX. 



riur. Fa-6i1taifis, we shall have 

been. 
Fa-firlfela; yon will have 

been. 
Fa-Arint^ they will have 

been« 



None. 



Present 
Sing. E8, be thou. 

Plur. E8-t6, be ye. 



iMPSBATrVE. 

Future. 
Est0, thoQ riudt bew 
E8-t0, he shall be. 

E8-t0t6, yon shall be. 
S-nntO, they shall be. 



Intinitivs. 
Present In/tnUive, Es-sd, to be. 
Perfect Ir^rUtive, Fa-l88d, to have been. 

Future Infinitive, Fft-ttLrum, am, uxn, esse, or fOrfi, to be about 
to be. 

Participles. 
Present, does not exist. 
Future, Fft-tHms, a, um, one who is to be, or is about to be. 

Note 1. — The verb ease has neither gerund nor supine. The pre- 
sent participle, if it did exist, would be es-ens, or sens, as it actually 
occurs in the compounds, ab^sens, absent (frcan absum), and proe-ssns, 
present {tram praeaum)^ 

Note 2. — The compoimds absum, I am away from ; adsum, I am 

f resent; desum, I am wanting or missing; insum, I am iu; intersum, 
am between or among; obsum, I am against or in the way; praeaum, 
I am before or at the "head; prosum, I am useful; 8ub8um,lsaD. under; 
supersum, I am over, I am left — are all conjugated like the simple 
sum. Prosum, however, inserts a d wherever ^e pro is followed by 
the radical vowel e: as prod-eat, prod-eram, prod-esaem, prod-ero, 
prod-ease ; but proaum, proaim, profux, etc.^ do not require it. Foaaum 
(I am able, or I can) is composed of potta aum or pot aum; but its 
conjugation is irregular (see Irregular Verbs). 

Note 3. — Instead of the infinitive futurum (am, um) ease, there is 
another form, fore (from fuo) ; and instead of the imperfect subjunc- 
tive eaaem, we nave (likewise from/uo) f&rem, fSrea, foret, andforent, 
which are frequently used by the best writers, especially in condi- 
tional clauses. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



§73. 


FIRST OB a CONJUGATION. 




Active Voice. 


Stem, 


Present, Perfect, Supine, Infinitive. 


Arnft, 


AmO. Ama-Tl. Ama-tnni. Aink-rt. 




Indicative. Subjunctivr 



Present, 



Sing. AmO, I love, or am loving. 
Amft-s, thou lovest. 

Amft-t, he loves. 

Plur. Amft-mtiB, we love. 
Amft-tls, you love. 
Ama-nt, they love. 



Ain-Siii, I love, or may love. 
Axn-Ss, thou lovest, or mayst 

love. 
Am-dty he loves, or may love. 

Am-§m1Ui, we love, or may love. 
Am-fitls, you love, or may love. 
Am-ent, they love, or may love. 



Imperfect, 



Sing. Am&-l>am, I was loving, 

or I loved. 
Amft-b&8, thou weri loving, 

or lovedst. 
Amft-b&t, he was loving, 

or loved. 

Plur. Amft-b&mlUi, we were 
loving, or we loved. 

Amft-hfttiis, you were 
loving or loved. 

Am&-lMuat, they were lov- 
ing or loved. 



Ain&-rem, I loved, might, or 

should love. 
Ain&-r68, thou lovedst, mightst, 

or shouldst love. . 
Amft-r6t, he loved, might, or 

should love. 

Amft-rBmlLs, we loved, might, 

or should love. 
Amft-r6tl8, you loved, might, or 

should love. 
Amft-X6]it,they loved, might, or 

should love. 



Future, 



Sing. Ain&-bo, I shall love. 
Amft-bl8, thou wilt love. 
Amft-Ut, he will love. 

Hur. Ain&-bIm1Ui, we shall love. 
Ain&-bltl8, you will love. 
Amft-bunt^ they will love. 



None. 
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Indicative. 



Perfect, 



SUBJUNCnVE. 



Sing. Am&-'v1, I loved, or have 

loved. 
Amft-vlstl, thou lovedst, 

or hast loved. 
Amft-vlt, he loved, or has 

loved. 

Plur. Axnft-vIml&B, we loved, or 

have loved. 
Amft-vlstls, you loved, or 

have loved. 
Amft-vfimnt, or amft-ySrS, 

they loved, or have 

loved. 



Amft-vdrim, I have loved, or 

may have loved. 
Ain&-v6rl8, thou hast loved, or 

mayst have loved. 
Ain&-T6rit» he has loved, etc. 



Amft-vSzItailis, we have loved, 

etc. 
Ain&-T6rltl8, you have loved, 

etc. 
Ain&-v6rlnt, they have loved, 

etc. 



Pluperfect, 
Sing. AmA-vSram, I had loved. 



Amft-v6ras, thou hadst 

loved. 
Amft-vdr&t, he had loved. 

Plur. Amft-Tdr&mtUi, we had 

loved. 
Amft - Tdr&t!8, you had 

loved. 
AmA-Tdrant, they had 

loved. 



Amft-vlsBem, I had, mighty or 

should have loved. 
Amft-vl8868, thou hadst, mightst, 

or shouldst have loved. 
Amft-vlssdt, he had, etc. 

Amft-vi886m1Ui, we had, etc. 

Amft-YlB85tl8, you had, etc. 

Am&'VlBsent, they had, etc. 



Future Perfect, 



Sing. Ama-vSro, I shall have 

loved. 
Amft-v6rl8, thou wilt have 

loved. 
Amft-v6rltk he will have 

loved. 

Plur. AmA-yerimiLs, we shall 

have loved. 
Ani& - yfirltte, you will 

have loved. 
Amft - ySrlnt, they will 

have loved. 



None, 
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Imperatiyb. 
Pretend. Future, 



Sing. AbiI, love thoo. 
Plur. Amft-tf, love ye. 



AnUl-ti, ihou shalt lore. 
AnUl-tff, he shall lore. 

Am&-t0t6, ye ahaU love. 
AmA-stO, they ahill loveu 



Infinitive, 



Present, Amft-rfi, to love. 

Perfect, AmA-vlMft, to have loved. 

PuturCf AmA-ttknun (am, um) esse, to be about to love. 

Gebund. 

Gen. Ama-ndl, of loving. 

Dat. Ama-ndO, to loving. 

Ace. Ama-ndnm, loving. 

AbL Ama-BdSy with or by loving. 

SlTPINE. 

Amft-tBin, (in order) to love; and amft-ttt, to be loved. 

Fabtioiples. 

Present, Ama-ns, loving. 

Fifiure^ Amft-tQrtts, a» am, being about to love. 



Passive Voice. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 

Sing. Amdr, I am loved. Am-6r, I am loved, or may be 

loved. 



Amft-rls or r0, then art 

loved. 
Amft-tttr, he is loved. 

Pliir. Amft-mi&r, we are loved. 
AmA-mlnl, you are loved. 
Amft-ntttr, they are loved. 



Am-6rl8 or am-6rd, thou art 

loved, or mayst be loved. 
Am-Sttbr, he is loved, etc. 

Am-§mibr, we are loved, etc. 
Am-Smlnl, you are loved, etc. 
Am-entttr, they are loved, etc 
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Indicative, 



Subjunctive. 



Imperfect, 



Sing. Amft-lriLr, I was loved, or 
was being loved. 
Amft-tArls oir Mrft, thou 
wert loved, etc. 
A]ii&-ti&tftr,hewa8loved,etc. 

Plar. Anift * Wmttr, we were 

loved, etc. 
iJXA - Wtiitf nT, you were 

loved, etc. 
Amflrtaiitftr, they w^re 

loved, etc. 



Amft-r&r, I was, mjght be, or 

should be loved. 
Amft rSrls or r6r6, thou wert, 

etc. 
Amft-xetftr, he was, etc. 

Amft-rCmlb't we were, etc. 

A]ii&-r§iiiiiiX, yoa were, etc. 

Amft-rentflr, they were^ etc. 



Future. 



Sing. Amft-bOr, I shall be loved. 
Am&'bdrls or bfirfi, thou 

wilt be loved. 
Am&-Mtttr, he will be 

loved. 

Plur. Am&-blmiir, we shall be 

loved. 
Amft-blmlnl, you will be 

loved. 
Amft-bnntibr, they will be 

loved. 



Nona. 



PerftcL 



Sing. Am&-til8 (&, um) sum, I 

was or have been loved. 
Ama-ttU (&, um) es, thou 

wert, etc. 
Amft-ttkB (&, um) est^ he 

was, etc. 
Plur. Am&-tX (ae, ft) sumus, we 

were, etc. 
Amft-tX (ae, ft) estis, you 

were, etc. 
Amft-tX (ae, ft) sunt, they 

were, etc. 



Am&'tiUi (ft, mn) sim, I have 

been, or may have been, loved. 
Amft-ttU (ft, um) Bl8, thou hast 

been, etc. 
Amft-ttbi (ft, um) sit, he has been, 

etc. 
Am&-tX (ae, ft) simm, we have 

been, etc. 
Amft-tX (ae, ft) sitis, you have 

been, etc. 
Anft-tX (ae, L) sint^ they have 

been, etc. 
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Ama-tns (a^ vm) eras, 
thon hadBt been loved. 

Anuirtns (a, vm) erat^ he 
had been loved. 

Plor. lm&-tX (ae, a) eramns, 
we had been loved. 

Ama-ti (ae, a) eratlB, yon 
had been loved. 

Ama-ti (ae, a) erant^ they 
had been loved. 



IlCDICATIVK. SUBJUNCnVZ. 

PluperftcL 

8ing. AmA-ttka (a^ vm) eram, I Amft-ttka (a, vm) eaaem, I had 
had been loved. been, mi^t, or should have 

been loved. 
Ama-tna (a, vm)08aea,thoahadBt 

been, etc. 
Ama-tna (a, vm) eaaet^ he had 
been, etc. 

Amft-U (ae, a) eaaemva, we had 

been, etc. 
Ama-ti (ae^ a) eaaetia, yon had 

been, etc. 
Ama-ti (ae, a) esaent^ they had 

been, etc. 



Future PerfeeL 

Sing. Ama-ttla (a^ vm) too, I 
shall have been loved. 

Ama-tva (a, vm) erls, thon 
wilt, etc. 

Amatvs (a, vm) erit, he 
will, etc. 



None. 



Flar. AmA-tl (ae, a) erlmna, we 

shall, etc. 
Ama-tl (ae, a) erltla, you 

will, etc. 
Ama-tl (ae, a) ervnt^ they 

will, eta 



Imfebative. 
Present, 

Sing. AmA-ri, be thou loved. 



Flur. AmA-mlnl, be ye loved. 



Future. 

Am&-t5r, thou shalt be loved. 
Am&-t0r, he shall be loved. 



AmA-Umlnl, ye shall be loved. 
Am&-nt5r, they shall be loved. 



Intinitivk. 

Present, Am&xf, to be loved. 

Perfect, Amft-tvm, (am, vm) ease, to have been loved. 

Future, Amft-tvm Xrl, to be about to be loved. 

PABTIdPLES. 

Peffect, Amft-ttka, a, vm, loved. 

Gerundive, Ama-ndtta, a^ vm, deserving or requiring to be loved. 
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SECOND OR e CONJUGATION. 

§ 74. The second, being a vowel conjugation like the 
first and fourth, might form the perfect by adding vi, 
and the supine by adding turn to the stem : as in dele-o, 
dele-vi, dele-turn; but this is the case only in very few e 
verbs; by far the greater number throw out the i before 
the vi or ui of the perfect, and change it into i before the 
turn of the supine : as stem mon^, present mone-o, perfect 
mon-ui (that is, wow-^n), supine monl-tum. 



Active Voice. 



Stem, Present, Perfect. 
MOnA. MOne-o. MOn-nL 



Supine. 
MOnl-tuu. 



Infinitive. 
Monfi-re. 



Indicative. 



Sing. MOne-o, I advise, or am 
advismg. 
MOnC-B, thou advisest. 

MOnd-t» he advises. 



Plur. MOne-muB, we advise. 
M0n6-tis, you advise. 
MOne-nt^ they advise. 



SUBJUNCnVB. 

Present, 

MOne-am, I advise, or may ad- 
vise. 

Mone-fts, thou advisest, ormayst 
advise. 

Moiie-&t, he advises, or may 
advise. 

Mone-ftmuB, we advise, or may 

advise. 
Mone-&tls, you advise, or may 

advise. 
Hone-ant, they advise, or may 

advise. 



Imperfect. 



Sing. Mdne-bam, I was advis- 
ing. 

MonS-bftfl, thou wast ad- 
vising. 

MonC-liat, he was advis- 
ing. 

Plur. MonS - 1)&mii8, we were 
advising. 

Mon6-ti&ti8, you were ad- 
vising. 

MonS-tMint, they were ad- 
vising. 



M0n8-rem, I advised, should, or 

might advise. 
Mon9-r68, thou advisest, or 

mightst advise. 
Mon6-r^ he advised, or might 

advise. 

Mo&S-rfimoB, we advised, or 

might advise. 
Uonfi-rStls, you advised, or 

might advise. 
MonS-rent, they advised, or 

might advise. 
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Indicatiyx. 



Future, 



Sing. HfiiiS-lNi, I Bhall advise. 
MonS-lils, thou wilt ad- 
vise. 
MonS-Ut^ he will advise. 

Plor. MdnS-UmiiSy we shall ad- 
vise. 

Monfi-MtiB, you will ad- 
vise. 

M0ii6-lnmt, they will ad- 
vise. 



SuBJUKCnvs. 



Nona 



Perfect. 



Sing. Mftn-iOy I advised, or have 

advised. 
Kon-nlsti, thoa advisedst, 

or hast advised. 
Mon-Qit, he advised, or 

has advised. 

Plur. Mon-vlmiis, we advised, 
or have advised. 

Mon-iilstis, you advised, 
or have advised. 

tfon-nfinmt or u6re, they 
advised, or have ad- 
vised. 



MOn-ufirlm, I may have advised. 

Mon-ufirls, thou mayst have ad- 
vised. 
Mon-ufirit, he may have advised. 



Mon-ndrimns, we may have ad- 
vised. 

Mon-ndrltis, you may have ad- 
vised. 

Mon-ufirint, they may have ad- 
vised. 



PluperfecL 



Siog. MOn-Qfiram, I had ad- 
vised. 

tfon-Hfiras, thou hadst 
advised. 

Kon-Tidrat, he had ad- 
vised, 

Plur. Hon - ufirftmus, we had 
advised. 
Kon-udrftttB, you had ad- 
vised. 
Mon-iiAra&t, they had ad- 
vised. 



MAn-iilaiem, I might or should 

have advised. 
Mon-iilsflSB, thou mightst or 

wouldst have advised. 
Uon-uisadt, he might or would 

have advised. 

Mon-uissfimiUi, we might or 

should have advised. 
Moii-iiUwfitiB, you might orwould 

have advised. 
Mon-ulsaeat, the^ might or 

would have advised. 



SECOND OR e COKJUGATIOX. Gl 

iKDiCAnvs. SuBJinvcnvz. 

FiUwrt TerJtcL 

Sing. MOn-nSro, I shall liave 

advised. 
Mon-nfols, thou wilt have 

advised. 
Mon-ViBrlt, he will have 

advised. 



Plur. Mon-terfmiiB, we shall 
have advised. 
Kon-QfiiltlB, y oa will have 

advised. 
Mon-nfirint^ they will have 
advised. 



None. 



Impsrativb. 
Present. Future, 



Sing. KOiU^ advise thon. 
Plur. MOnfi-td, advise ye. 



UAnS-tOfthou, or he shall advise. 

]I6ii8-t0te, von shall advise. 
Mfime-nto, they shall advise. 



iNPINITIVft 



Present, K6n8-re, to advise. 

Perfect, MAn-nlMe, to have advised. 

Future, Koni-tunuii (am, xaa) esse, to be about to advise. 

Gerui^d. 

Gen. KOne-ndI» of advising. 

Dat. Mftne-ndO, to, or for advising. 

Ace. MOne-ndnm,. advising. 

AbL MOne-ndO, by, or in advisingr 

Supine. 

Ace. MOnl-tnm, in order to advise. 
AbL Monl-ttl, to be advised. 

Participles. 

Present, MOne-ns, advising. 

Future, MOnl-tHms, about to advise. 
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ELEMENTABT LATIN GRAMMAR. 



Indicative. 



Passive Voice. 



present. 



Subjunctive. 



Sing. M6ne-or, I am advised. 

MonS-rls or re, thou art 

advised. 
Kone-tnr, he is advised. 



Plur. Mone-mnr, we are ad- 
vised. 

Mone-mlnl, you are ad- 
vised. 

Mone-ntur, they are ad- 
vised. 



MOne-ar, I am, or may be ad- 
vised. 

Mone-&ri8 or ftre, thou art, or 
mayst be advised. 

Mone&tur, he is, or may be 
advised, 

Mone-ftmnr, we are, or may be 

advised. 
Mone-ftmlnl, you are, or may be 

advised. 
Mone-antnr, they are, or may 

be advised. 



Imperfect 



Sing. MOnSbar, I was being 

advised. 
Mone-bftrls or b&re, thou 

wast being advised. 
MonS-bfttur, he was being 

advised. 

Plur. Mone-bftmur, we were 

being advised. 
MonS-'bamliil, you were 

being advised. 
MonS-bantur, they were 

being advised. 



Mdn6-rer, I might or should be 
advised. 

Mone-rerl8 or r6re, thou mightst 
be advised. 

Mone-rStur, he might be ad- 
vised. 

Mong-r§mnr, we might be ad- 
vised. 

MonS-rSmlnl, you might be ad- 
vised. 

MonS-rentur, they might be 
advised. 



Future, 

Sing. M6n3-bor, I shall be ad- 
vised. 

Kon6-b6rlB or bfoe, thou 
wilt be advised. 

KonS-bitnr, he will be ad- 
vised. 



Plur. Mone-blmnr, we shall be 
advised. 
Mone-blmini, you will be 

advised. 
MonS-buntur, they will 
be advised. 



None. 



SECOND OB e CONJUOATION. 
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Indioatitb. 



Perfect, 



SUBJUNCnVJE. 



Sing. K6nl-tii8 (a^ nm) simi, I 
was, or have been ad- 
vised. 

tfonI-tii8 (a, nm) es, thou 
wast, or hast been ad- 
vised. 

Konl-tni (a, vm) est, he 
was, or has been ad- 
vised. 

Plur. Monl-tl (ae, a) sumus, we 
were, or have been ad- 
vised. 

Konl-tX (ae, a) estis, you 
were, or have been ad- 
vised. 

Konl-tl (ae, a) simt, they 
were, or have been ad- 
vised. 



MAnl-tiu (a, Tim) slm, I may have 
been advised. 

Monl-tns (a, nm) sis, thou mayst 
have been advised. 

Monl-tns (a, nm) sit, he may 
have been advised. 



Monl-tX (ae, a) slmns, we may 
have been advised. 

Monl-tl (ae, a) sltls, yon may 
have been advised. 

Monl-tl (ae, a) slnt, they may 
have been advised. 



PluperfecU 



Sing. KOnl-tns (a, nm) eram, I 
had been advised. 
Hbnl-tna (a, nm) eras, 
* thon hadst been ad- 
vised, 
Koni-tna (a, nm) erat, he 
had been advised. 



Plur. 



Monl-tl (ae, a) eramns, 
we had been advised. 

Konl-tl (ae, a) eratis, you 
had been advised. 

Konl-tl (ae, a) erant, they 
had been advised. 



MOnl-tni (a, nm) essem, I might 
or should have been advised. 

Monl-tns (a, nm) esses, thou 
mightst have been advised. 

Monl-tns (a, nm) esset, he might 
have been advised. 



Monl-U 
might 

Monl-U 
might 

Monl-tt 
might 



(ae, a) essemns, we 
have been advised, 
(ae, a) essetls, you 
have been advised, 
(ae, a) essent, they 
have been advised. 



Future Perfect, 

Sing. HOnX-tns (a^ nm) ero, I 

shall have been advised. 
Monl-tns (a, nm) erls, 

thou wilt have been ad- None. 

vised. 
Monl-tns (a^ nm) erit, he 

will have been advised. 
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ELEMEMTART LATIIT O&AMMAR. 



Indicativx. 

FutHTt Perfect 

Plar. Moni-ti (ae, a) erlmni, W6 

shall have been adviaed. 

Monl-tl (ae, a) eritis, you 

will have been advised^ 

Monl-ti (ae, a) enint^ they 

will have been advisecL 



Subjunctive, 



None. 



Present, 
Sing. M0n6-rOy be thou adviaed. 



Imperative. 

FiUurt, 

M0n6-tor, thou, or he ahall be 
advised. 



Plur. tfone-mlnl, be ye advised. 



MonS-blmlnl, you shall be ad- 
vised. 

K5ne-ntor, they shall be ad- 
vised. 



Infinitive. 

Present, MonS-rl, to be advised. 

Perfect, Mdnltum (am, nm) aeie, to have been advised. 

Future, Mdnl-tum Irl, to be about to be advised. 

PARTICIFLSa 

Perfect, Ktal-tna, a, vm, advised. 

Gerundive, MOne-ndua, a, um, deserving or requiring to be 
advised. 



§ 75. tHIRD OR CONSONANT CONJUGfAtlON* 

Active Voica 



Stem, Present, 
Scrib. Bcrlb-O. 

Indicative. 



Sing. Bcrl-bo, I write. 

Bcrlb-Ifl, thou writest. 

Scrlbit, he writes. 



InfinUive. 
Bcrlb-firS. 



Perfect. Supine, 

Bcrip-sl. Bcrlp-tmn. 

Subjunctive. 
Present, 

BcrXb-am, I write, or may write. 
Bcrlb'ftt, thou writest, or may^d 

write. 
Borlb-ftt, he writes, etc. 



Plur. Beifb-lmila, we write. 
Bcrlb-Itis, you write. 
Bcrlb-nnt, they write. 



S<irlb-imtLa, we write, etc. 
Sorib-&ti8, you write, etc. 
Bcrlb-ant, they write, etc. 



THIRD OB OOXSONAKT CONJUGATION. 
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Ikdicativb. 



SUBJUNCnVK. 



Imperfect. 



Sing. Scrlb-filMun, I wrote, or 

was writing. 
Scrib-^lifts, thou wrotest, 

or wast writing. 
Scrll>^l)&t» he wrote, etc. 

Plur. 8crll>>ei)&mil8, we wrote, 

etc. 
Scrib-eiAtls, yon wrote, 

etc. 
Bcrlb-etMint, they wrote, 

etc. 



Scrlb-Srem, I wrote, might, or 

shonld write. 
8crl1»-6r6B,thou wroteBt,mightst, 

or wonldst write. . 
Scrll>-drit» he wrote, etc. 

Scrib-SrSmus, we wrote, etc. 

Serib-drStlB, you wrote, etc. 

Serib*Sr«nt, they wrote, etc. 



Future. 



Sing. Seifb-ain, I shall write. 
8cril>*98, thoa wilt, etc. 
Scrlb'-St, he will, etc. 

Plur. Scrlb-emus, we shall, etc. 
Scrlb-Stito, you will, etc. 
Bcrll>-ent» they will, etc. 



None. 



Perfect. 



Sing. Serlp-sl, I wrote, or have 

written. 
Scrip-Bistl, thou wrotest, 

or hast written. 
Scrip-sit, he wrote, etc. 

Flur. Scrip-slmlis, we wrote, 

etc. 
Scrip -Bistis, you wrote, 

etc. 
Scrip-B6nmt, or sSre, they 

wrote, etc. 



Scrip-sfirim, I have, or may 

have written. 
Scrip-Bdrls, thou hast, or mayst 

have written. 
Scrip-sdrlt, he has, etc. 

Scrip-sSrImus, we have, etc. 

Scrip-sSritis, you have, etc. 

Scrip-sfirint, they have, etc. 



Fluperfect. 



Sing. Scrip-Bfiram, I had writ- 
ten. 
Scrip-BdrftB, thou hadst, 
etc. 

Scrlp-sSr&t, he had, etc. 



Scrip-sissem, I had, might, or 

should have written. 
Scrip-sisBdB, thou hadst, 

mi^htst, or wouldst have 

written. 
Scrip-BlBBfit^ he had, etc, 

E 
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ELEMENTABT LATIK ORAHU AB. 



Indigativk. 



Phipeifect, 



SuBJUNcnvs, 



Plor. Serlp-rtramtlf, we had, 
etc. 
8crip-8fofttita, you had, etc. 
Bcrlp-stoant^ they had, 
etc. 



8crip-sis88m1k% we had, etc 

Scrip-sissStlB, yon had, etc. 
8crip-8lMtat» they had, etc. 



Future P&rftcU 

Sing. Scrlp-sfiro, I shall have 

written, etc. 
Scrip-adrlii, thou wilt have 

written. 
Sorlp-Btelt^ he will have 

written. 



Plor. Scrip-sfirlmns, we shall 
have, etc. 
Scrip-sirltls, you will 

have, etc. 
8crip-86rliit, they will 
have, etc. 



None. 



PrtHint, 
■Sing. Bcrlb-d, write thou. 

Plur. ScriMtd, write ye. 



Impekativb. 

Future. 

Scrib-Ito, thou shalt write. 
Borlb-ito, he shall write. 

8crll>-It5te, you shall write. 
gcrlb-unto, they shall write. 



iNFINTnVK, 

Present, 8crlb-<M, to write. 

Perfect, Bcrlp-slssS, to have written. 

Future^ Serlp-tflrum (am, um) esse, to be about to write. 

Gerund. 

Gen. Scrlb-endl, of writing. 

Dat. Scrlb-endo, to writingt 

Ace. Bcrib-endum, writing. 

AbL Scrib-endA, by or in writing. 

Supine. 
Scrip- turn, (in order) to write; Scrlp-tfl, to be written. 

Participles. 

Present, Scrlb-ens, writing. 
Future^ Scrip UUrlU, about to write. 



THIRD OB CONSONANT CONJUGATION. 
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Pa86iv6 Voica 

InDICATIYS, SUBJUNOnVB, 

Present, 



Sing. Scrlb-or, I am, or am being 

written. 
Bcrlb-drlfl, or r6, thou art, 

or art being written. 
Scrlb-ittkr, he is, etc. 

Plor. Scrlb-Imiir, we are, etc. 
gorlb-ImlnX, you are, etc. 
Scrlb-nntlkr, they are, etc. 



Seifb-ar, I am, or may be writ- 
ten. 

Serlb-ftriB, or ftrA, thou art, or 
mayst be written. 

Scrlb-fttOr, he is, or may be, etc. 

Serlb-ftmtLr, we are, etc. 
Scrib-ftmlnl, you are, etc. 
Sorib-antflr, they are, etc. 



Imperfect, 



Sing. Bcrlb-Sbftr, I was, or was 
being written. 
Bcrlb-eb&rlB or bftrd. 
Scrlb-ebfttttr. 

Plur. Scrlb-Sb&mttr. 
8crib-6b&mInL 
Bcrlb-Sbantttr, 



Bcrlb-firer, I was written, might, 

or should be written. 
8crib-6r6rl8 or rfirA. 
Scrlb-«r«tilr. 



Scrib-firSmtkr. 
Scrlb-drOmlnL 
Scrlb-toentftr. 



Future, 



Sing. 8orIb-&r, Ishall be written. 
Scrlb-6rl8, or 9r6. 
Bcrlb-etftr. 

Plur. 8crib-6mtkr. 
Scrlb-6m!nL 
Bcrlb-^ntlkr. 



None. 



Perfect, 



Sing. Scrip-tfiB (a, mn) sum, 
I was, or have been 
written. 

gcrip-tus (a, mn) as. 

Bcrip-tns (a, um) est. 

Plnr. Scrip-tl (ae, a) sl&miu, 
Scrlp-tl (ae, a) estis, 
8crlp-ti (ae, a) sunt. 



Bcrlp-tiUi (a, nm) slm, I have, 
or may have been written. 

Scrip-tUB (a, mn) sis. 
Scrip-tus (a, mn) sit. 

Scrip-tl (ae, a) simmu 
Scrip-tl (ae, a) sitis. 
8crlp-tl (ae, a) slnt. 
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ELEMENTARY LATIN OBAMHAR. 



Inbicativb. 



Subjunctive. 



Pluperfed. 



Sing. Scrip-ttLs (a, um) eram, I 
had been written. 

8erip-tas (a^ nm) eras. 
Scrip-tnB (a, mn) erat. 

Plur. 8crlp-tX (ae, a) eramiu. 
Bcrlp-ti (ae, a) eratls. 
8crip-tl (ae, a) erant. 



8crlp-til8 (a, nm) essem, I had 
been, might, or should have 
been written. 

Scxip-tna (a, vm) esses. 

Scrip- tns (a, nm) esset. 

Scrlp-tX) ae, a) essemos. 
Scrlp-tl (ae, a) essetis. 
Scrlp-tl (ae, a) essent. 



Future Perfect. 

Sing. Sorlp-tito (a, mn) ero, I 
shall have been written. 
Bcrlp-tns (a, nm) eiis. 
Scrip-tns (a, nm) exit. 



Flur. Scrlp-tl (ae, a) erlmns. 
8crip-tl (ae, a) eritis. 
Scrlp-tl (ae, a) erimt. 



None. 



Imferativel 



Present. 
Sing. Scrlb-^rS, be thou written. 

Plur. Scrlb-Imlnl, be ye written. 



Future. 



Scrlb-ItOr, thoushalt be written. 
Scrlb-Itor, he shall be written. 

Scrib-emlnl, ye shall be written. 
Scrib - n - ntor, they shall b^ 
written. 



iNPiNiTnrB. 

Present, 8crIb-I, to be written. 

Perfect, Scrip-tnm (am, nm) esse, to have been written. 

Future, Scrip-tnm Irl, to be about to be written. 



Participles: 

Perfect, Scrip-tfLs (a, nm), written. 

Gerundive, Scrlb-endfts (a, nm), requiring, or deserving to be 
written. 



FOU&TH OB 1 GONJUGATIOK. 
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§ 76. FOU&TH OE i OOKJUOATIOK. 

AetiYe Voice. 



Audi. 



Present, 
Aiidi-6. 

Indigativb. 



Perfect 
AndX-Tl 



PreaenL 



Svpme, ItifimUwe, 
AudX-tiim. AndX^rS, 

SuBjuKcnyx. 



Sing. Aadl-6, I hear, or am 
hearing. 
AvdX-a 
Avdl-t 

Plur. AudX-mfis. 
AvdX-tis. 
Aadl-unt, 



Audl-ftm, I hear, or may hear. 

Andl-is. 
Andl-At. 

Andl-tmfis. 

Aiidl4Lti8. 

Aadi-aot. 



ImperfecL 



Sing. AudX-flbam, I heard, tnr 
was hearing. 
AndX-eMUk 
Avdl-eD&t. 

Plur. Audl-SMmlte. 
AndX-etAtis. 
AvdX-SlMUit. 



Aodl-ram, I heard, or should 

hear. 
AndX-xte. 
AndX-rM. 

AudX-rSmfis. 

AudX-retls. 

AudX-rent. 



Future. 



Sing. AvdX-am, I shall hear. 
AadX-68. 
AndX-ftt. 

Plur. AadX-6mfl& 
AadX-6tita. 
AadX-ent 



None. 



Perfect. 



Sing. AndX-TX, I heard, or have 
heard. 
AudX-Tlstl 
AndX-TXt. 

Plur. AvdX-vimils. 
AudX-TlstlB. 
AadX-Yemnt, or ySrd. 



AndX-v6rim, I have, or may have 

hewrd. 
AndX-v6rl8. 
AndX-vftrit. 

AudX-vftrlmfts. 

AudX-y«ritXiL 

AudX"Ydrlnt, 
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ELBMEHTAST XATUT GRAMIIAS. 



Ltdigatitb: 



Sing. Andl-vAnm, I had heard. 
Andl-TiriiL 
Andl-Tirik 

Flar. Andl-TirimltaL 
Andl-TSr&tla. 
Avdl-ydnuiL 



SvBJUircnvXi 



I had heard, ete. 



Avdl-Tlartk 

Audi 
Awn 
Audi- 



FutwtPerftdU 

Sing. Andl-yftro, I shall have 
heard. 
Andl-virls. 
AodX-Tftrlk 



Plnr. AndX-vAifmlLi. 
AndX-Tfeltls. 
Andl-Tfol&t. 



Preaeani, 
Sing. Audi, hear thon. 

Flur. AudX-td, hear ye. 



None. 



Imfaratiyb. 

Avdl-to, thou shalt hear. 
Avdl-to, he shall hear. 

AudX-tSM, yon shall hear. 
Andl-nnto, they shall hear. 



Infinitivi; 

Pruentf Audi rS, to hear. 

Perfect, Avdl-Ylasd, to have heard. 

Future, AndX-tftmni (am, um) esse, to be abont to hear. 

Gerund* 

Gen. Andl-endX, of hearing. 
Dat. Audi-endA, to hearing. 
Ace. Audl-endiun, hearing. 
Abl. Audi-e&dA, by, or in hearing. 

Supine. 
Andl-tnm, (in order) to hear; Audl-tO, to be heard, 

PABTI0IPLE8. 

Preaent, Audi-ens, hearing. 
Future, Audl-tOilkB, about to hear. 



POUBTH OR i OOKJUOATIOir, 
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Passive VoiceL 

Indicative. Sub jujc t ivk . 



Sing. AndLor, I am heard. 
Andl-rls. 
Avdl-tOr. 

Plnr. Avdl-mflr. 
Audi-minx. 
Audi-imtnr. 



Andl-ir, I am, <a may be heard* 

Andi-izii. 

Audi-IMr. 

Andi-imlkr. 
Andi-imlnL 
Andi-antnr. 



Sing. Andl-ebar, I was heard. 
Aadi-5Mzl8 or MM. 
Aadi-«1Atftr. 

Plnr. Andl-SMmflr. 
Andl-SMlmlnl. 
Andl-6lMUitftr. 



Imper/eet. 

AndX-rfe, I was heard, eic. 
AndX-rSrla or rirl. 
Audl-xBtar. 

AndX-rSmHr. 

AndX-rimlnL 

AndX-rentur. 



Future* 



Sing. AndI4r, I shall be heard. 
Andl-Ms. 
Aadl-«tftr. 

Plnr, Aodl-fimflr. 
Aodl-SmlxO. 
Audi-enttkr. 



None. 



Sing. AudX-tns mmi, I have been 
heard. 
Andl-tna as. 
AudX-tusest. 

Plnr. AudX-tl nimns. 
Audi-tl estis. 
Aodl-tl annt. 



Perfect. 

AndX-tfia aim, I have been 

heard, etc. 
Andi-tna aia. 
Andl-tna alt. 

AndX-tX almna. 
Andl-U Bitia. 
Audi-U alnt. 



Phtper/eet, 

Sing. AndX-tito eram, I had been 
heard. 
Andl-tna eras. 
Aodl-tna erat. 



AndX-tfia esaem, I had been 

heard, etc. 
Andi-tna esses. 
Andl-tna efseti 



r? 



EliEXENTART LATIN GBAMMA«, 



Indicative. 



?lur. AiftdM! •ramiM. 
Audi-ti eratis. 
Attdi-tl eraat. 



SuBJCTNcrnvE. 



Pluper/tct, 



Andl-il easemus. 
Audi-ti essetis. 
Audi-ti essent. 



Future Perfect, 



Sing. Audl-ttis ero, I shall have 
been heard. 
Audi-tUB erls. 
Audl-tu8 erit 

Plur. Audl-tl erlmuB. 
Audi-ti eritis. 
Audi-ti eruut. 



None. 



Imperative. 



Present, 
Sing. Audl-rd, be thou heard. 

Plur. Audl-mlnl, be ye heard. 



Future. 



Audl-t5r, thou ahalt be heard. 
Audl-t6r, he shall be heard. 

AudX-fimlnl, ye shall be heard. 
Audl-untdr, they shall be heanl. 



Infinitive. 

Present, Audl-rl, to be heard. 

Ptrject, Audl-tum (am, um) esse, to have been heard. 

FtUure, Audl-tum fi% to be about to be heard. 

Participles. 

Perfect, Audl-tlis (a, um), heard. 

Gerundive, AudX-endtiB (a» um), deserving, or requiring to be 
heard. 



§ 77. Besides the ordinary forms of conjugation, as 
exhibited in the preceding tables, the Latin language 
has two complejbe periphrastic conjugations, one of which 



DSrOKSNT TEBB& T9 

is formed by a paraphrase with the verb sum and the 
future participle, as : 

ikma-tnniB (a, um) Bum, I am abont to love. 
Ama-tuniB (a, um) eram, I was about to love. 
Ama-tnniB (a, um) exo, I shall be about to love. 
ikma-toruB (a^ um) fnl, I have been abont to love.. 
Ama-tuniB (a, um) fneram, I had been about to love. 
Ama-turufl (a, um) fuero, I shi^ have been about to love. 

The other is formed by the verb sum with the .gerundive, as : 

Ama-ndus (a, um) sum, I deserve to be loved. 

Ama-nduB (a, um) eram, I deserved to be loved. 

Ama-ndua (a, um) ero, I shall deserve to be loved. 

Ama-ndns (a, um) fnl, I have deserved to be loved. 

Ama-nduB (a, um) fneram, I had deserved to be loved. 

Ama-nduB (a, um) ftiero, I shall have deserved to be loved. 



. CHAPTER XIX. 

' DEPONENT VEBBS. 

§ 78. Deponent Verbs, being in form passive, are con- 
jugated entirely like passive verbs, but in their meaning 
they ai'e active (either transitive or intransitive). They 
have, however, all the four participles of a transitive yerb : 
as kortana, admonishing; hortattUf having admonished; 
hortaPurus, about to admonish; and hartandtUf deserving 
or needing to be admonished* Those with a stem ending 
in a, e, or i belong to the first, second, or fourth conjuga- 
tion; all others follow the third. 

The following table shows the principal parts of depon- 
ents of all the four conjugations : — 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CONTRACTED VERBAL FORMS. 

§ 79. In the peifect of the first and second conjuga- 
tions when ending in avi and evi, and in the forms 
derived from it, where the i is followed bj 8 or r, the v 
is fi^uently thrown out, and the two vowels are con- 
tracted into one, In the perfect bf the foui*th conjuga- 
tion ending in ivi the v may always be thrown out ; but 
a contraction of the two vowels takes place only when 
the i is followed by s. . In the first person of the perfect 
indicative the v is never thrown out, e,g. : — 

Perfect, 2nd person singular — AmavM^ amasti; delemsti, de- 

lesti; avdiviati, avdisU. 
Perfect, 2nd person plural — AmavUftiSf amasHs; delevistiSf de- 

lestie; audivMs, audistis. 
Perfect, 3rd person plural — Amaveruntf amdrunt; deleventnt, 

delerunt; audivei'unt, avdierunt. 
Subjunctive, Ist person — Amaverim, anmrim; deleverinif de- 

Urim; audiverim, audi^rim. 
Infinitive — Amavisae, amasse; delevisae, deUsse; (tudiviaaef audi- 

isse or atuiisse. 
Pluperfect indicative — AmavSram, amdram; delevSram; delS- 

ram; atidiv^am, audViram, 
Pluperfect subjunctive — Amaviwem, amassem ; delevissem, 

delessem; audiviaaem^ attdissem. . 

NOTB 1.!— Instead of the ending erunt in the thiid person plorol of 
the perfect indicative, we frequently find ere: as atnavere, delevere^ 
audivere^ scripaere, for amaveruntf deleverttnt, audivenmt, seripserunt; 
but never amare for amarunt, 

NoTB 2. — The imperatives of the verb dieSre, dttcere, facere, and 
ferre, are die, diic,fac,fer. The compounds otfero also uKvefer: aa 
refer, confer; but those of dUo aadfacio always have the final e : aa- 
eaicef sffiee, caleface. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

IRREGULARITIES OF VERBS. 



§ 80. irregularities in conjugation of^n arise from the 
fi^ct that a verb in some tenses follows Okie conjugation 
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and in others another. For example, erepo in the imper- 
fect tenses follows the first conjugation with the stem 
a'epa. {crepcts, ereptUj crapaban^ crepaboj cr^patis, etc.); but 
in the perfect and supine (cr^juiy crepitum), and the tenses 
derived from them, it follows the second. 

Such a change of conjugation is caused by a vowel, such as e, 
i, or u, being i^ded to the pure stem, or by the stem receiving a 
gtreogthening increase in the present: e.^., attgea^ oMxi, auc-tum^ 
augere; saepiOt aaep-si, scup-tum^ saepire; sentio^ 9e»-«i, sen-^um, 
sentire; vincio, vinxi, vinc'tum, vincire; video, vid-i, vi'Mtm, vidJere; 
si-n-o, si'Vi, si-tum, ainHre; cre-a-co, cre-vi, cre-tum, crescXre, 

LISTS OF VERBS FORMING THEIR PERFECTS AND SUPINES 

IRREGULARLY. 

VERBS OF THE FIRST OONJUOATION. 

§ 81. L Most verbs of the first conju^tion form their perfect, 
supine, and infinitive, like amo^ by addmg the suffixei^ vi, turn, 
and re to the stem; but the foDowing form the perfect in ui, and 
the supine in Uum, as if they belonged to the second conjugation, 
the finaJ a of the stem being thrown out: — 

Crtpo (creak, make crl^pui, cr^ipUum, crtpdrc 

a noise), 

Caho (lie down), ciJibm, cUhUum, c&bdre. 

D6mo (tame), d&muf, d&mttum, ddmdre, 

S6no (sound), adntU, ffdnUum, sdndre, 

Tdno (thunder), tdnui, tdnitum, tdndre. 

V<Uo (forbid), vgfm, v^tUitm, vUdre. 

Mico (glitter, dart), mieui, — mlcdre, 

Frico (rub), fricui, frictum or frtcd- fricdre, 

turn, 

Pflfco (fold), plicui or pltca-vl, pUcUum or plica- plicdre. 

turn, 

S<Seo (cut), aScui, seetum, fUkdre, 

Note 1. — Compound verbs are .generrtlly conjugated like the simple 
verbs from which they are formedl But there are some exceptions : 
e,g,, neco, I killj is conjugated like amo; but the compound eneco has 
in the perfect either enecavi or enecui, and in the supine either eneca- 
turn or eneetum. The same is the case with some compounds of cr^po, 
as: discrepo (I differ), discrepui and diserepavi^ diserepttum and dis- 
erBpatum; ineripo (I chide), inerepui and inerepavi^ tnerepXtum and 
inerepatum; and of plico, as : expUeo, explicui and explicavi, explieX' 
turn and explieatum. 

Note 2. — The compound emtco (I shine forth) has emxcui^ emtca- 
turn; but dimico (I nght) is conjugated like amo. Seco and aono^ 
though their supines are sectum and somtttm, have the future par- 
ticiples aeeaturus and sonaturtta. 
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2. The following form their perfect by reduplication: — 



Do (I give or put), 
Sto (I stand), 






ddtum, 
9tdtum, 



d&re, 
atdre. 



Note. — These two verbs, when compounded with prepositions of 
two syllables, are conjugated in the same way, as : etreumdo (I sur- 
round), eireumd^di, eireumd&tum; but <fo, when comix>unded with 
prepositions of one syllable, follows the third conjugation, as: addo 
Ql add), addidif addttumj aadere; so also vendo (I s^), vendxdi, ven» 
ditutHt and eredo (I believe) has eredidi, ereditum, eredire; and »to 
makes 9t\tiy as : aasto (I stand near), adBfiti^ ad^tare; obtto (I stand 
in the way), obatxti^ obstXtwn^ obstare, 

3. The following must be noticed separately: — 

Jiivo (I assist), jutnt jutuniy jUvdre. 

L&vo (I wash), Idvif tavatum^ latUum, or lotum, l&vdre. 

Note 1. — Poto (I drink) hAapotavi, ^tatum, or potum; andjuvo 
has a future participle, ytM;^^MrM«y of lavo we also have an infimtive 
laijh'e of the third conjugation. 

Note 2. — The verbs juro (I swear), and eaeno (I sup), have a past 
participle passive with an active meaning: juratua^ one who has 
sworn, and eaettatua, one who has supped. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



VERBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

§ 82. 1. Most verbs of the second conjugation drop the final 
S of the stem beiore the ui (vi) of the stem, and in the supine 
reduce it to i, as in moneo, 

2. A few only retain the final e of the stem throughout, as in 
the two other vowel conjugations. These are: — 

DSko (destroy), 
Fleo (weep), 
jtfeo (spin), 
Campleo (fill up), 
Vieo (hoop a vessel), 
Abdli) (abolish), 
Eosdko (grow old), 
Ob96ko (fall into disuse), 

2. The following throw out the final I of the stem both in the 
perfect and supine:—* 



del»vi, 


diUium, 


deUre, 


Jlivi, 


JlStumy 


JUre. 


nSvif 


nStunif 


nSre, 


compUvif 


compUtum, 


compUre 


viiviy 


viSlum, 


viSre. 


ahdUvi, 


cMlUum, 


abdUre, 


exdUvif 


exdletum. 


exdUre. 


obaSUvi, 


ob95Utum, 


obsdlire. 
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Ddceo (teach), dScuif 

Tineo (hold), i»nui, 

Jiiseeo (mix), mMctii, 

Torreo (roast), tarrui, 

Sorheo (suck up), sorbui or sarpsif 

Censeo (think), cenaui, 

RecenHo (review), reeensui^ 



docttifn, dodre, 

tentumj tSnire, 

mixtum ormitUunif miidre. 

Uuitum, torrere, 

aorbSre. 

censuTHf censere, 

feeen»um or Uum, reeensere. 



^ The foUowine form the perfect in i and the supine in sum, 
I if they belonged to the third conjugation: — 

Prandeo (breakfast), prandi, 

S^ideo (sit), Mi, 

Video (see), vSdt, 

Strideo (creak), stridi. 



pranaum, 

aessum^ 

visum. 



prandere, 
sedere, 
vUUre. 
stridere. 



The following verbs of this conjugation have a reduplicated 
perfect; but in their compounds the reduplication is dropped: — 



Mordeo (bite), 
Pendeo (hang). 
Spondee (promise), 
Tandeo (shear). 



mdmordi, 
p6pendi, 
8p9pondif 
tdtondiy 



fnorsum, 
pensum, 
sponsujn, 
tonsum, 



mordere. 
pendere. 
gpondere, 
Umdere. 



4. The following shorten the perfect and supine by synco- 
pation, and thus assume the appearance of verbs with consonan- 
tal stems: — 

CSveo (take care), 
F&veo (favour), 
F^iveo (cherish), 
M&veo (move), 
Vdveo (vow), 
P&veo (fear), 
Ferveo (boil), 
Conniveo (wink). 



cavtf 
fdvi, 

mdvi, 

vovi, 

pdvi, 

/ervi or ferhui, 

connivi or eonmxi. 


cautum, 
fautum^ 
/otum, 
mdtum, 
votum, 


cavere, 
fdvere, 
fdvire, 
mdvere, 
vdvere, 
pdvSre, 
fervHre, 
connivSre, 





5. The following belong to the second conjugation only in the 
imperfect tenses; m all others they throw out the final vowel of 
the stem, and thus become consonantal verbs of the third con- 
jugation: — 

augere, 

indulgere, 

torquere. 

ardere. 

kaerire, 

jUbire. 

m&nire. 

mukire, 

mulffSre* 



Augeo (increase), 


awa. 


auctum. 


Jndulgeo (indulge). 


indulai. 


induUum, 


Torqueo (twist). 


torsi. 


tortum, 


Ardeo (bum). 


arsi. 


arsum. 


Haereo (stick). 


haesi. 


haesum. 


Jmbeo (order). 


jusH, 


jussum. 


M&neo (remain), 


mansi, 


mansum. 


Mulceo (stroke). 


mulsi. 


mulsum, 


Mulgeo (milk), 


mulsi. 


muktum. 
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Rldeo (lauffh), ruti, 

Suddeo (aavise), mtdsi, 

Tergeo (wipe), iersi, 

Algeo (am cold), alsi, 

Frigeo (am cold), frka, 

Fulgeo (shine), fulsi, 

LUeeo (give light), luxi, 

Lugeo (grieve), luxi, 

Turgeo (swell), (<ttr/»0, 

Urgeo (urge), «r«f. 



ftMMly 



guddere, 

tUgiere, 

frlgere. 

fulffore. 

iucSre. 

luffSre. 

turgere. 

urgere. 



6, The following three are semideponents (see § 61): — 

Audeo (dare), ausut mtm, atidere. 

Oaudeo (rejoice), gdmsua sum, gaudere, 

S6Uo (am wont), sdlUus sum, sdlere, 

7. The following four deponents must be specially noticed :• 

Fateor (confess), fassus sum, fdtiri. 

Prd/Ueor (profess), prdfessus sum, prdftteri. 

Mi^reor (pity), mtslMtus or rnisertua sum, mikreri, 

Reor (think), ratus sum^ rerL 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

§ 83. The apparent irregularities of verbs of the third 
conjugation generally arise out of the concurrence of the 
final consonant of the stem with the initial consonant of 
the suffix, whereby various changes are caused. Some- 
times, also, a verb in some of its tenses follows the second 
or fourth conjugation, as : p^to (3), perfect pHivi (4), petl- 
tum (4), pHere (3). 

In the following lists the verbs are classified according 
to the final consonants of their stems. 

§ 84. 1. Verbs whose Stems end in b or p. 

- If the radical vowel of the verb is short, the perfect takes the 
suffix t, bnt if long, si; the supine always ends in turn. 

Capio {c&p), I take, cepi, captum, caph'e. 

Rumpo {rUp), I break, rupi, ruptum, rumpere, 

Repo (creep), rq>si, reptum, report. 

Carpo (pluck), carpsi, carptum, carpere. 



glupei. 


gluptum, 


gluMre. 


nupsi. 


nuptum. 


nublSre. 


scalpn^ 


scalptum. 


sccUp^re. 


wtdpsif 


sculptum. 


actUpiire 


scripsi, 


scnptum, 


scrMre, 
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GUibo (peel), 
Nyho (marry), 
Scalpo (scratch), 
SctUpo (chisel), 
Scrwo (write), 

Note. — ^Exceptions are: eli^po (I steal), elepsu but also elepi^ 
eleptum, cUpere; lambo (I lick), lambiy lambitumf Mtndere. It must 
be noticed that b before s and t becomes/?. 

§ 85. 2. Verbs wJiose Stems end in a Guttural, o, g, qu. 

They form the supine in turn, 

1. The perfect takes t, when the radical vowel is short: — 

L^o (read), Ugi, leetum, Ugire, 

So also in its compounds, except cUUgOf inieUigo, negligo, 
which make ditexi^ irUellexi, neglexi. 

Ago (act), Sgi, aatum, &g}ire» 

So also eireum&go; but with other prepositions, ago becomes 
igo, as: transigo, transegi, tranaa/ituin, translg^re; cogo 
icoago), coegi,- coactwm; dtgo {deago), dcgi. 

Jdcio, stem j<tc (throw), jgci, jactum^ jdcHre, 
Fdcio, stem foe (make), fedp jdctum, fddire. 

With prepositions facio becomes ficJo, fed, fectum; with 
otner words it remains yScio, as: ccUeJUciOf ca^feci, caU- 
factum, ca^fUcSre. 

Ico or ico (strike), fci, ktumt icHre, 

F&gio, Btem fug (flee), fugif {/ugUurus), f&g&re. 

In some verbs the present stem' is strengthened by the addi- 
tion of n. 

VincOf stem vtc (conquer), vici, victum, vinclire, 
Frango, stem frag (break), fregi, /ractum, frang&re. 

So also in compounds, perfringo,' perfrSgi^ perf ractum, per- 
fring(6re, 

SXUnguo, stem reUc (leave behind), rdiqui, reUctum, redng^e, 

■ •* 

2. When the radical vowel is long, the perfect takes «i ; — 



/)M;o(say), 


dixi. 


dictum. 


dldSre, 


DvjCO (lead), 


duxi. 


ductum. 


dUdh^ 


Sugo (suck). 


suxi, 


suctum, ■ 


sugire. 


Frigo (roast). 


frjai. 


frictum. 


/figure. 


FIS^o (beat), 


«/*•**> 


JUctum, 


fivgire* 


i%o (fix), 


M. 


Jixum, 


F 
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ittfk the presoit stem is streogthened by n, wiiicli 
in the perfect, and often alao in the supine: — 



Fmga, t^emjig (form), JuKon^ 
Pyigo, stem pig (paint), ptiixt, 
£Mi^8tem<<rB^(draw), wtrimad, 
Flamgo (strike), 
Pamgo (drive itk\ 
Ango (&ig|iten), 
Cw^, ^[ird, 

«/iai{K» (j<nn), 

Ihnungo (blow the nose). 



pfoMehtm^ 
pamxi{pegi)j paMtham^ 



chfchm. 



fimgltn. 

pvKgcTB. 

UrmgHre. 

planiiire. 

panj^bre. 



j^ftngo {SDOW}, wmxt^ 
Tmgo or tmgMo (dip), Inubi, 


<£iiclKm, 


DUUngmo (distinguish), linffasEJ; 


cCulMCtviii, 


So also exfiii^iio and rttHimgua. 




Ungo or nugwn (aniMnt), wias. 


tmriKm, 



IftRjjSreor 
ditimgHiire. 

iungl6rtoT 
ungttihre* 

Others, in which the present stem is strengthened by a i, form 
the snpine in turn, as : 

/%elo (bend), Jkxi^ /exKm, JkeCbrt, 

Plecto (twist), (plfxi), {pUxum), pleeUrt, 

Pecio (comb), p^ct, i/ertcm, pecffSre, 

Necto (bind), nexi or iwamt, nesnun, nedire. 

When the gnttnial is preceded by I or r, the guttaral is dropped 
before «- and <, as: 

Mergo (immerse), merti^ mersum^ mergire. 

Tergo (wipe), ferst, tertrnn^ tergfyrt. 

Compounds of tergo follow the second conjugation, but form 
the perfect and supine 'like tergo, 

Spargo (scatter), gparsi, sparsum, sparglbrt, 

Awpergo has atparn, eupersum, and so also other compounds. 

NoTB 1. — ^There are some verbs of this dass which make their per- 
feet in H, althou^ their radical vowel is short, as : 
£fyo (direct), rexi, rectum^ rigere, 

80 also its compounds dirigo, pergo, and tmgo; perfect, direxi, per^ 
rexi. 9urr$xi. 



Tigo (cover), 
Coquo (cook). 



texij 



todum. 



Allicio (allure), mllexi, mlUetum, 

80 also p^Ucio; but eliciQ makes $lieui^ eiicitunu 

Adtpteio (look at), adtpexi, mdtpectum^ 
80 also the other compounds of tpieioj stem tpk. 



iMre. 
coquifrt. 



adipieer$. 
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NoTB 2.^The following have the redupUoation in the perfect:— 



Poaeo (demand), pdposciy 
Disco ^eam). dtdieif 



(diseiturua), 



Pareo (epaxe), piperei. {parti), partum, 
(tonch), tettaif tactumf 



poseire, 

diseSre, 

pardfre, 

tangire, 

pangire. 

pungihre. 



Tango (toncn;, utigx 

Pango (make a p^pigi, pactum, 

bargain), 

Pungo (prick), pupHgi, punetum. 

But intcrpungo makes i^t&rpunxi, interpumfium. 

§ 86. Verbs whose stems end in h, and some with a stem end* 
ing in v («), form the perfect in si and the snpine in turn, the h 
and V being hardened into e before s and t : — 

TVdho (draw), traxi {tracsi), tractum, trah&re. 

vectum, v&iShrt, 

victwm, viv^e, 

Jluctum, fl%iXTt, 

stmctum, struSre, 



VHho (convey), vexi (vecgi). 

Vivo (Hve), wrf (vicsi), 

Fluo (flow), /im, 

Struo (build), atruad. 



§ 87* Verbs whose Steins end in a Dental d or t. 

1. Those which have a short radical vowel, and of which the 
stem ends in d, and all those ending in nc2, form the perfect in i 
and the supine in «um, the d being dropped before « ; — 

Bido (eat), edi, isnm, hUre, 

Fundo (pour), fiidi, fuswn, fundHre, 

Mando (chew), mandi, tnansum, mandSre. 

Scando (mount), scandi, scansum, scandSre. 

So also ascendo and descendo. 

Accendo (8et on &ce), aceendi, accenmm, 

Dtfendo (defend), d^endi, d^ensum, 

Prehendo (seize), prekendi, prehensunif 

Pando {spread), pandi, p<u8um{foT panmm), pandiSre, ■ 

Fddio,e^m.fod {^), fidi, foamm, fidJhrt, 

2. Verbs with stems ending in d and t, with a long radical 
vowel, form the perfect in «t, and the supine in aum, the d being 
thrown out before a : — 



aceend^rCn 
drfendire. 
prehendXre. 



jRddo (scrape), rdai, 

Rodo (gnaw), r6ai, 

Vddo (go), vctai, 

So also invddo and evddo, 

Ludo (play), lHai, 

Trudo (push), trUai, 

Laedo (hurt), laeai, 



raaum, 
roaum, 
vdaum. 



trUaum, 
laeaum, 



rddiire. 
r6di6re. 
vddHre, 

lUdSre, 

trUMre, 

laedXre, 



So aIbo aUMo, Ulido, and collido. 
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Claudo (dose), claun, ciauBumt daudikt. 

So also includo, excludo, cancludo, inclM, incUsum, etc. 
Plaudo (applaud), plausi, plauntm, pUmdXre, 

So also explodo, explosi, expUaum; eomplodo and supplodo. 

C€do (give way), cesai^ ceuum, eedire, 

MiUo {Bend), misif misaum, mitUre, 

NoTB 1. — The fonowing make the perfect in n, though the radical 
vowel is short :— 

Dwido fdivide), divUi, divltum, dividere. 

QuittQ (shake), guoitum, quStire, 

The compound eoneutio makes eoneussi^ eoneussutn, eoneutere, 

Nom 2.— The following make the perfect in I, though their radical 
vowel is long: — 

Cado (forge), eUdi, eutum, cudHre, 

Sido (cdt down), tidi^ tectum, iidere^ 

Verto (turn), vertt, vertum, vertire, 

Fido (trust), fidi, Jltum, fidire. 

3. The following verbs with stems ending in a dental have re- 
duplicated perfect : — 

CMo (fall), Mtdl, cdsum, cUdSre, 

So also the compound occido (perish), ocddi, occdsum, ocdldiire, 
Caedo (cut down), efoicfi, eaeium, caedirt. 

So also ocddo (kill), ocMit occUum, 

Tendo (stretch), tetendif iensum also tentum, teiMrt, 

Fendo (hang), jp^pencU, pensum, pendire, 

7W20 (pound), aUitdi or tUdif turuum or tusum, tundire. 

i^nefo (split), /tdi, Juaum, JitMre. 

Scindo (split), 9dldif aciasum, adndXrt, 

Note. — The last two verbs throw off the reduplication, and retain 
the short ^»dical voweL 

§ 88. Verba with Stems ending in a Liquid, I, m, n,r. 

1. Liquid verbs of the third conjugation generally form the 
perfect in t, and the supine partly in turn and partly in sum : — 

£}mo (buy, take), imi, enUum, ^9re. 

So also the compounds coimo and redima. But the contracted 
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forms edmo, dSmo^ sfdmo^ prSmo, take si in the perfect, and gene- 
rally insert ap before » and t, as : 

CSmo (comb), eompaif comptunif eofmXre. 

Demo (take away), dempsL demptum^ deniSre. 

Suino (take), sumpst, sumptum {swntum), wmiire. 

Pronto (take out), prompsi, promptum{pro7ntum), promlSre, 

The same is the case with the stem tern, as contemno (despise), 
anUempai or cotUemaif. eorUemptum or contemtum, contemiSre, 

Fcrro (sweep), verri, (veraum), verrh'e. 

iS'a/^ (salt), {9oXli)^ aoUaumf aaWSre. 

Velio (pull), velli {vuUi), vuUumt velUre, 

The following have reduplicated perfects :— 

C&no (sing), dMni^ cantum, eUhBre, 

^atfo (deceive), fl^felU, faUum, fall&re* 

PeUo (expel), pSp&Uy pulsum, pelUre, 

Ctirro (run), c&eun\ cunum, curr^tre, 

Pd^rto (bring forth), pUpfyri^ parium^ partre, 

NoTB 1.— Cofn^rio (experience) and r^fperio (I find) drop the rcdu« 
plication: compBri, rifperif and follow the fourth conjugation. 
J^ereeUo (strike down) las pareiUif percultum, 

NoTB 2. — In stems ending in r with a long radical vowel, the r 
represents «, which reappears in the perfect and supine, as in — 
CTro (bum), utsL ustumf Orlire; aoelBocomburo, 
Giro (carry), ^mm, gestutn, girlre, although its vowel is short. 

The following must be noted separately : — 



AU> (noarish), o^ 

C6(q (honour), cotinit 
Consttlo (advice), 

OedUo (conceal), oceuhti, 

Jlf(92t>. (grind), molm, 

Prhao (press), presai. 



altum or alUum, 

cuUum, 

canauUum. 

occuUum, 

molUum, 



Mre, 

colBre, 

conaidXre. 

occMre, 

moUre, 

prenhSre. 



preaaum, 

So also the compounds comprimOt txprimo, etc. ; perfect com* 
preaaip expreaai ; supine compreasumf expreaaum. 

FrlSmo (^^rumble), fremuif fremttumf 
^^ ' ' * * gemttum, 

vomUum, 



Oimo (sigh), gemui, 

VSmo (spit), vomui^ 

Trimo (tremble), tremiU^ — 

6'ismo(^efio,produce),oent<», aenUwn, 

Lino, stem U (I smear), Isvi, lUum, 
Sino, stem at (allow), ahi, ■ 

Cemo (see <Ustinctly), crSvi, eritum, 

Spemo (despise), aprevif aprSHnn, 

/S^temo (throw down), 8tr&vi, atrdtwn, 

Quaero (seek), quaealvi, qttaerUum, 

Siro (sow), dStn, a&tum. 

Tiro {Ttth)^ trivh triium^ 



/remXre, 

yemMre, 

vonilire, 

tremBre. 

ffigvXre, 

lxn)6re, 

BvnXre* 

ceitilSre, 

aperwire, 

aterti3ire. 

quaerlire» 

aer^e. 
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§ 89. . Verba witii Stems ending in 8. 

Many of these, when the s is preceded by a vowel, change the 
s into r, but the following retain the « :— 

Viao (visit), rlsi, rw^re. 

Pin80 (pound), pinm, pinsui, pinaitum^ pmsurn^ pins^re. 

Depso (knead), depsui, depstum^ aepsilumj dep&6re, 

Texo (weave), taeuif textum, Uaofyre. 

Pdno{BtGmpo8,p]&oe)f pdsui, pdsUum, ponSre. 

§ 90. Verbs with stems ending in u {v) form their perfect in «, 
and the snpine in turn, whether the u (v) is preceded by a vowel 
or by a consonant ; but in the former case the u coalesces with 
the preceding vowel into one long vowel, d or u: — 

Actio (sharpen), 
Arguo (prove), 
DMmo (anoint), 
Exw> (put off), 
Induo (put on), 
Imbuo (soak), 
Mintbo (lessen), 
St&tuo (set up), 
8uo (sew), 
THbuo (attribute), 
Luo, dbluo (cleanse), 
Congruo (agree), 
MUuo (fear), 
AdwuOf annuo (assent), 
Spuo (spit), 
Stemuo (sneeze), 
Pluo (rain), 
Buo (rush), 
L&vo {wash), 

Solvo (loosen), 
Volvo (roll), 

§ 91. Verbs ending in the present in 8co are mostly inchoa- 
tives — ^that is, they denote the beginning of a state or action. 
Some of them form their perfect tenses accordinff to tiie second 
conjugation, and others according to the fourth. When they are 
derived from verbs they take the perfect and supine from the 
simple verbs, as : 

Abifleseo(fromaho!eo]9 ahiUivi, ahdUtum, ahdleadh^ 

CoHlesco (fiom dlo), co&ltU, oodUtum, eodUsc^e, 

Ohdormi8co{fxomaormk),obdorrnivi, obdomMum, Mormisctre. 

Scitco (from tcio), iOvi, icUum, tciacHre. 



dctU, 


ddUum, 


dc^rt. 


arguiy 


argiUum, 


arguirt. 


deUlnJUf 


deUhatum, 


deUbfOre. 


esBtti, 


exQiu/ni, 


exufyre. 


induif 


indiUum, 


tndtc^re. 


imbui. 


imbiUum, 


imbuSrt, 


mXnui, 


mmuium. 


nUnuSre, 


st&tui. 


8tdt>Q6um, 


9tcUu6re. 


eui. 


siUum, 


su&re. 


tribui. 


tHbHtum, 


tribuiHre. 


Mui, 


aJblHtum, 


ahlu&re. 


eongrui. 




eongruXre, 


mStui, 




ni&tuSre, 


adntUf 




adnuSre, 


spui. 




spulfyre. 


stemui. 




stemuire. 


plui or pluvi 


t 


pluSre. 


rui, 


riUum, 


ruSrt, 


Idvi, 


lautum {I5tum), 


(2at^e), 
comp.§81,3. 


solvi. 


soliUum, 


solviire. 


volvif 


volUtum, 


volvire. 
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Wlien they are derived from noans they form the perfect, if 
they have one, in tU, bat have no supine, as : 

ConsineBco (from Miiex), eomtimU, 

IngrAvuco (from gravis), — 

JUvSneaeo {from juvenis). 



JicUHreaco (from mtUurus), nutturui. 



consenevCcTra 
inffrdvuefre. 
juvhkudtrt. 



The following verbs in seo are regarded as simple verbs : — 

Crtaeo (grow), erivif cretum^ crtaeXtt ^ 

GUbco (swell), — glUdtrt^ 

Hi»co (from Aio, gape), HiscXrt, 

NoKo (come to luiow j, ndvi, nolum, nosoSre. 

Pcuco (feed), P^vi, pactum, pasdhre. 

Qitiesoo (rest), qmiivit ^ui^tim, qtdescBrf. 

Hueseo (become accostomed), wivi, '. ntetum, tueadHrt. 

Note. — The perfect novi has the meaning of a present, ** I know." 
In compounds, as eognoteo^ agnoteo, the supine is cogmtum, egnUttnt» 



CHAPTER XXIV, 



VERBS OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

§ 92. Most verbs of the fourth conjugation are regular, form- 
ing their perfect and supine by adding the sufEixes vi and turn to 
the stem, as in the case of audio; but some form their perfect 
according to the third or second conjugation, as : 



Fordo (cram), /ar«t, 
Fulcio (prop), /idsi, 
Haurio (pump), haim, 
Sando (ratify), sanxif 
Sardo (patch), mrsi, 
Seniio (leel), send, 
Saepio{fence in), saepsi, 
Vindo (bind), vinxi, 
Sdlio (leap), salui or saiiif 
S^piUo (bury), s^Um, 
Vinio (come), 



fartum or /arctum, 

/uUum, 

haustum, 

sandtum or sanctum, 

sartunif 

sensum, 

saeptum^ 

vindum, 

saUum, 

sUSpnUum, 

ventum. 



vtm, 
./Imlcio (clothe), &7nicuioTdmixi,dmidum, 
Apirio (open), dplirui, dpertuin, 

Oiirio (cover), dp9rui, f^pertunif 

^ (go)« <vt, Uunif 

Note. — The compounds of aalio change the a into «, 
supine into u, as : detiHo, detilui, deiuftum; trattstilio, 
iranstultum. 



/ardre. 

fuldre, 

haurlre. 

aandre, 

sardre* 

sentire, 

saeplre, 

vindre, 

saUre. 

sUpHire* 

v^ire. 

dmidre, 

dpMre. 

CpMre, 

and in the 
trauMilui, 
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§93l 1. Tbe depoMBte €f tte fink 
galed r^g^aily; like korton Bsi 




Faieor (oonf es), ft 

The eoBBpoands comJUeor, prq/Ueor^ hsve eomfi 



wm tin. ooB ja- 

bdoogiiig to 

ioiiii, as: 

AMtarL 

toid pivfesstis 



iS^or (tiunk). 



2. The foDofwiDgdepooeiite of tbe thud COD jagKtionfotm their 
perfects in an anomalous manner : — 



dple/mtiirnf^ 
Jkmctms mm, J^y'*- 

grtmuam^ grudL 



Frwar (enjoy), 

Fungcr (peiform), 
OrSdiar (step). 



Compounds change the a into c; as affyrtdiorp eonffredlor; 
aggresatu and eongressus sum. 

Labor (slip). 
Liquor (melt), 
LGquor (speak), 
liMor (die), 

NUor (strain), 
P&iior (suffer), 
Qtt^or (complain), 
Jtingor (snarl), 
Sequor (follow), 
Utor (nse), 
BtverUjr (rettim), 
AmpUdor (embrace), 
Compkotor (embrace), 
Apiacor (obtain, stem op), 
Adipiacor (obtain, stem a/>), 
Comminiseor (devise), 
JttmXniaear (remember), 
DtfUitcor (grow weary), 



tapnuaxm^ 


IM. 


{BqnefattHB aum\ 


liquL 


iSciUMBmaai, 


IdquL 


mortuMMdwmj fat pai 


> mSri. 


ticqile mSrUurufj 




nixiu or nines sum. 


nUi, 


pautusmnj 


p&tL 


questussum^ 


quSti, 




ringi. 


9tMUus8um, 


Oqui. 


U9U8 9Um^ 


uti. 


{rh>er9U9 sum). 


tihferti 


amplexua sum. 


ampleeti. 


complexus tfuni. 


complecti. 


aptuasum, '- 


apiaci. 


&deplua auTtif 


ddipiaei. 


commentua aum. 


eomminiael 




trXntlBniM^i. 


d^eaaua aum^ 


d^BHad. 
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Experghcor (wake up), 
IrasccT (am angry), 
Nanciscor (obtain), 
Naseor (am bom), 
Oblimcor (forget), 
Paciscor (make an agreement), 
PrOficiscor (set out), 
Uldscor (avenge), 
Veacor (eat), 



experrecttu sum, 
{iratus sum), 
ndctussum, 
ncUuasum, 
oblUtu sum, 
pactua sum (pepigi), 
prd/ectus sum, 
uUus sum. 



expergiset, 

irasci, 

nandsci, 

nasa, 

oblivisei, 

p&cisci, 

prd/tcisci, 

vldsci, 

vesci. 



3. There are a few deponents of the fourth conjugation, which 
form their perfect according to the third conjugation. 

Assentior (assent), ctssensus sum, assentiri, 

ExpHrior (try), expertus sum, experiri, 

Opp}hiar (wait for), oppertus or opp<irUus oppMri, 

sum. 

Metier (measure), mensus sum, mMlri, 

Ordior (begin), orsus sum, ordlri. 

Orior (arise), ortus sum, fut. parti- drlri, 

ciple orlturus. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

§ 94. Most of the irregularities of the following verbs 
arise from euphonic changes, syncope, and contraction, 
or from the fact that different tenses are formed from 
different stems, as in the case of sum and fero. 

There are eleven irregular verbs — sum, possum, edo, 
fero, voh, nolo, malo, eo, queo, nequeo, and ^o— and their 
derivatives. 

As to sum, see § 72. 

§ 95. Possum (I am able, or I can) is a compound of 
pot (from potts, pote, able) and stim, the i before s being 
assimilated to s, but reappearing wherever a tense of sum 
begins with a votsrel ; in the perfect tenses, the/* (of fui, 
etc.) is thrown out. 
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iMiacjaivm, 



Sing. 



I am able, I 
thou art Me or 



PM-Mth he 18 able or can. 



Plnr. Pos-«ikm1ka» we are aUe. 
POt-eatli, yoQ are able. 
Poa-snst^ they arc aUe. 



ablcL 



Sl7BJUNCTIY& 



I am aUe^ or may be 



FWBlnt. 



InqfoftcL 



Sing. Pfli-tram, I was able, or 
I conld. 
POt-^rfts, thou wast able^ 
FOit-fafttk he was able. 

Plnr. P0t-4rAm1ka» we were able. 
Pftt-fefttia» you were able. 
POt-foant^ wey were able. 



Poa-sem, I was, or should be, 
abl& 



Poa-aimfli. 
PM-afitla. 

Po8-sentb 



FuUwe* 



Sing. POt-#ro, I shall be able. 
Pot-teK thou wilt be 

able. 
Pot-Mt^ he will be able. 

Plnr. Pot-irimiis, we shall be 

able. 
Poi-drtti% you will be 

able. 
Pot-0nmtk they will be 

able. 



K<me. 



Sing. Pflt-Qi, I was able, or 
have been able. 
Pot-vlstL 
Pot^nit. 

Plur. Pot-nlmus. 
Pot-nlstis. 
P0t*iilini]it^ or Sn. 



Perfect. 

Pdt-nteim, I have been, or may 

have been able. 
Pot'UlrlSi. 
Pot-tiAzlt. 

Pot-i&irlmns. 

Pot-nirltts. 

Pot-Qirlnt. 
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Indigativb. 



Pluper/eeL 



SUBJUBGIlVBi 



Sing. P(yt-iiBnuii, I had been 
able. 
Pot-nAriU. 
Pot-Qflrfct. 



POt-niaMm, I might have been 

able. 
Pot-nlMfia. 
Pot-nlndtL 



Pot-Blnimiu. 

Pot-nlndtis. 

P0t*iilssent. 



Plnr. Pot-nSrftmnfl. 
Pot-nAr&tis. 
Pot-nirant. 

Faiure Perfect, 

Sing. Pflt-niro, I shall have 
been able. 

POt-Vfolfl. 

^^"^^ None. 

Plnr. Pot-nirbnna. 
Pot-nirltU. 
Pot-nAilnt. 

iNJfiNlXlVE. 

Prennif Poa-sd, to be able. 

Perfect, Pdt-nisse, to have been able. 

Pabtigifles. 
POtens is used only as an adjective = '* powerful.'* 
The imperative does not exist. 

§ 96. Udo (I eat) may be conjugated regularly after 
the third conjugation, perfect edl, supine esum, inlimtive 
edere; but several of its forms by syncope become like 
the corresponding tenses of the verb swm. The following 
are the cases in which this resemblance occurs : — 



Ikdigatiye. 
Present, 
Sing. Bdl8 or is, Mit or est. 

Plnr. fidltlB or Sstls. 



SUBJUKOnVB. 

Imperfect, 
BdArem or Sssom, Meres or 
tases, Meret or Ssset. 

&ler6mii8 or SssSmus, 6de- 
retis or SsietlB, Merent or 
tesent. 



Present, 
Sing. Bdft or 9s. 

Plnr. SdXte or Mo. 



IUPBRATrVB. 

^ Future, 

BdltoorMto. 

Bdito or Mo, Mitoto or Cstote. 
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Imfuiitivs. 
S^BreortasflL 

In the passive the syncope takes place in ^dltur, Ssiur, and 
iSderetur, issetur. 

The same syncope occors in the compounds of edo, as: comedo, 
coTnedis— comes, comtdU=-cmne«t, com^lfyre^comesse, etc 

§ 97. The Terh /ero (I bring or bear) takes its perfect 
tiUi and its supine latum from tollo. The imperfect tenses 
often omit the connecting vowel between the stem and 
the termination. 



Active Voice. 

Indicauvb. SuB JUK c nvB , 

Prcscfit, 



Sing. F6r-o, fer-8, fer-t^ I bear, 
etc 



Fdr-am, f&r-&8, f8r-&l 



Plur. Ffir-Xmns, fSr-tis, fSr-nnt. 'FSr-ftmnB, nr-&tis, f&r-aiit. 

Imperfect 



Sing. FSr-8lNun, fer-Sbas, fer- 
Sbat 



Flur. Fer 5b\mi]8, fer-SbatlB^ 
ftr-9bant. 



Fer-rem, fer-ris, fer-rSt. 



Sing FSr-am, fSr-Ss, ar-dt 

Plur. Fdr-Sinit8,fBr-€tl8,f8r-ent. 

Perfect, 



Fer-rimiu^ fer-ritta, fer-rent. 

Future, 
None 



Sing. TU-I, ttU-lstl. tta-it 

Plur. TU-Imns, tfil-istlB, tU- 
Srunt or Srd. 



TU-drlm, tU-diis, tU-«rIt. 
TU-«nmu8, t1U-firIti8,tftl-0rint. 



Sing. TU-Aram, fo&s, 6r&t 
Plur. Tttl-6rftmu8, erfttlB, erant. 



Pluperfect. 

Tttl-lsaem, issSs, issfit 



Tttl-i886mii8, issStls, issent. 



Sing. TtU-firo, 6rl8» fiilt. 
Plur. Tfll-ir&aiiB, firltts, drlat. 



Future Perfect 
None. 
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Sing. FCr. 
nor. Fer-tS. 



Imperative. 
Pi-esentm Future, 

Fer-to. 



Fer-to. 

Fir.tSte. 
FUr-vnto. 



LiniiiTiVE. 

Pretent^ F«r-r8. 

Perfect, Tttliisft. 

Future^ U-tflmin (am, urn) eae. 

Gerund. 
FCr-«iidl, .ftr-endo, fir-endnm. 

Supine. 
Lft-tnm and lE-tB. 

Participles. 
Present, F&r-ens. Future, LR-ttlnu, a, nm. 



Passive Voice. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present, 



Sing. F0r-or, fer-rls, fer-tnr, 
I am borne, etc. 

Plur. Ffir-Xmnr, fSr-ImXii]; ftr- 
nntar. 



FSr-ar, ftzlB, Rtur. 
Fdr-ftmiir, flmliil, antur. 



Imperfect. 



Sing. FSr-SlHur, WMn (or bftrt), 
(lAtar. 

Flor. FSr - Sliftmar, St&mInT, 
etMAtixr. 



Fer-rSr, fer-rCrls (or rSrS), 
fer-rStnr. 

Fer - r6mnr, fer • remXsX, fer- 
rentur. 



Future. 

Sing. Fi^r-ar, erls, Stnr. 

. I I None. 

Plor. Fir-emnr, (mini, entiir. | 
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ORAKMAB. 



Perfect. 



Subjunctive. 



Sing. L&-tu8 (a, nm) sam, es, 

Plar. L&tl (ae, a) stimnB, estis, 
rant. 



Lft-tna (a, tun) aim, sis, sit. 



L&-ti (ae, a) simns, sitis, sint. 



Pluperfect, 



Sing. L&-tns(a,mn)erani,eras, 
erat. 

Plor. L&ti (ae, a) eramns, 
eratis, erant 



Lft-tns (a, mn) essem, etc. 



L&-tl (ae, a) essemns, etc. 



Future Perfect. 



Sing. 


L&-tn8 (a, mn) 


ero, 


etc. 


None. 


Plur. 


L&-tl (ae, a) erlmns, etc. 










Imperatits. 




Present^ 






Sing. 


Fer-r& 






Fer-tor^ 
Fer-tor. 


Plur. 


Fdr-ImlnL 






Fir-nntor. 



Future. 



Infinitive. 

Present, Fer-il 

Perfect, Lft-tnin (am, nm) esse. 

Future, L&tnxnXrL 

Participles. 

Perfect, L&-tus, a, nm. 
Gerundive, Fdr-endus, a, nm. 

Note. — All the compounds of fero are conjugated like the simple 
verb, as: affero (from ad and feroY attUlt, adlatum, or alldtum; 
auf&ro (from ab and fero), abstuU. ahlatum, auferre; offero (from ob 
And. fero), obtuli,oblatum; wffero ^Erom 9ubva!Sifero,9U9tul\, aublatum 
(used as the perfect and supine of the verb tollo); differo (from dis 
and/#ro), distuli, dilatum; defero, detuli, delatum; eireumfero, eireum" 
tidi, eireumlatum; transfero, transtuli, translatum. 

§ 98. Vdlo (I will) is a simple verb, but nolo (I will 
not) is compounded of ne and vdlo; and mdlo (I will 
rather) of mdgis or mdge and vdlo. They are irregular 
only in the imj^erfect tense& 
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Indicative. 



Sing. Vfilo, X wiS^ MM, I will not. UU-o, I will rather. 

mk, Non viB. KftTli. 

tut. Non wl-t. Mftwl-tL 

9 

Plur. Vdl-fimus. NOI-fimns. nU-fimiu, 

Vnl-tls. Non vnl-tis. M&vnl-tis. 

Vdl-nnt. NOl-nnt. KU-nnt. 

Imperfect, 

VOl-eiNun, bas, etc. N0I-6lNun, bu, etc. MU-6baitt, bat, etc 

Futwre, 

VOl-am, 68, 6t» etc Nil-am, es, et, etc. lOI-am, es, et^ etc. 

Perfect. 

VOl-nl, nistl, etc. NOl-ui, nlstl, etc. M&I-ui, nlsti, etc. 

Pluperfect. 

yoi-nSram, nSras, NOI-udram, nftras, UU-u6ram, nfiras, 
etc etc. etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Vdl-a6ro, nfirls, etc. NOl-nAro, lOMa, etc MU-iUro, nftris, etc 





SuBJuwcnvB. 






Presemt, 




Ring. Vaim. 
Vei-lB. 
VW-lt. 


NOl-lm. 

NOl-lB. 

NOMt. 


MU-im. 

MU-lB. 

KU-lt. 


Plur. V« Imns. 
VSl-Itls. 

vei-int. 


NOI-bnoB, 

NOMtls. 

NOl-lnt 


Uai-Imns. 

KU-Itls. 

KUlnt. 



Imperfect, 
Vel-lem, es, et, etc. Nol-lem, es, et, etc. Mal-lem, es, et, etc. 

Perfect, 
VOl-nSrlm, uSrls, etc. N01-n6rlm, nirU, etc UU-nfirlm, nfirls, etc. 

Pluperfect. 

VOl-ulssem, nisses, NOl-nissem, nlsses, Mftlnissem, nisses, 
etc. etc. etc. 

Imperative. 
Prennt, NOH. nOUtO. — 
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iVcKirf; vaie. su-ie. muv. 

PerftA, TSl-vfMSs. BB-vtea. lOl 



Pretad^ TOI- 



§ 99. The verb 00 (I go) belongs to the fourth conja- 
gation, and is almost r^olar. Its stem consists of a 
simple iy wbidi Ijefoie Oy o, and n is changed into e. 

IsDicATiTK. Snuvxcnvs. 



E-Smiis, e-tllfl, e-aaL 



Sing. S-o, l-% IrX, 

Flnr. I-rnvs, I-tii, e-mt. 

Imperfect. 
Sing. I-lNun, IMSiM, IXOX, etc. | I-rem, I-x€fl» 1-rtt^ etc. 



Sing. Mx>, I-bis, Milt» etc. | None. 

Perfect, 
Sing. I-Yl, I-vlstI, MFtt^ etc. | I^TSrim, I-T«zl8, Iv«Elt, etc. 

Sing. I-veram, I-yfirSs, -I-ySr&t^ [ I-Tlasem, I-Tisa^s, I-TUset» etc. 
etc. I 

Future Perfect, 
ging. I-rero, I-vCrls, I-rerlt, ] ^^^^^ 

CvC. 



Impebativx. 
Present Future, 

I-to. 
Ito. 



Sing. L 
Plur. I-te. 



I-tOte. 
S-imto. 
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iNFiNinyE. 

Prt^erUf IrS. 

Perfect, I-Tlsse. 

Future, I-tOnun (am, nm) eue. 

Gebund. 
B-imdl, e-nndo, e-nndiiin. 

Supine. 

I-tmn, I-t(L 

I 

PABnCIPLES. 

Present, I-exui, genitive, e-imtis. 
Future, I-tllriis, a, nm. 

Note. — The oompounds of eo generally throw out the v in the per- 
fect tenses, as : abeo, perfect abii, abiiati, or abitti; redeo, perfect redii, 
rediisti, or redisti, redieram, rediissem, or redissem, etc. 

Two compounds deserve special notice — veneo (I am sold), and 
ambio (I go round or about). The former, which has a passive mean- 
ing, is composed of venum and eOy and is used as the passive of venio 
(venum do), I sell. Ambio is conjugated regularly according to the 
fourth conjugation— as ambiant, ambiam, anunebam (also ambibam), 
ambient (also ambibunt), ambiendum, ambims, genitive ambientis, 

§ 100. The verbs qiteo (I can) and nequeo (I cannot) are 
both conjugated like eo — perfect quivi and nequivi, supine 
quitum and nequUnrrif infinitive quire and n^uire ; but 
neither of them has' an imperative, a gerund, or a future 
participle. 

§ 101. Flo (1 become, or am made) belongs to the fourth 
conjugation, and presents few irregularities, except that 
its perfect tenses are taken from facio, to which it sup- 
plies the place of a passive. Its stem is/t. 

Indicative. Subjunchve. 

Present, 

FX-am, f I-&8, fX-&t 



Sing. Flo, f 1-8, fit. 

Plur. (FI-mu8), (fl-tis), f I-unt 



FX-&mu8, f I-&ti8, f I-aat. 



Pluperfect, 



Sing. FI-81)am,f I-eMs, f I-Sbat. 

Plur. FX-SbftmuB, fI-6batiB, fl- 
ebant. 



Fi-Srem, fl-Sres, fl-Sret. 
Fi-SrSmus, f I-Sr9ti8, f I-Srent. 

G 



None. 
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Indioative. SUBJUNCnVS. 

Future. 

Sing. Fl-am, fX-6f, f I-et. 

Plur. PI-8mns, f I^tls, fl-ent. 

Perfect, 
Fac-tns (a, urn) sum, es, etc. | Fac-tna (a, iim) sim. Bis, eta 

Pluper/ecL 
Fao-tus (a, nm) eram, eras, etc. | Factus (a, tun) essem, esses, etc 

Future Perfedt, 
Fac-tns (a, nm) ero, erls, etc. | None. 

Impebatiye. 

Present, Future. 

Sing. FL 



Plup. Fl-tft. 



None. 



Infinitive. 

Present, FI-6rI. 

Perfect, Fac-tnm (am, nm) esse. 

Future, Fac-tnm IrL 

Participles. 

Present, None. 
Perfect, Fac-tns, a, nm. 
Gerundive, F&c-i-endns. 

§ 102. Defective verbs are those of which only certain 
forms occur. Such verbs are coepi, m^lnl, odl, dio, 
inquamfi, fdriy c&io, qiiaeso; and the imperatives, dve^ 
dpdgSj acUve, vdle, and dvdre, 

§ 103. The verbs, eoepi (I begin), memini (I remember), 
odi (I hate), are in reality perfects, the presents of which 
tfi^ not in use. They have the meaning of a present; 
hence the pluperfect has the meaning of an imperfect, and 
the future perfect that of a simple future. They occur 
only in the perfect tenses, and their conjugation is quite 
regular. (About novi, from nosco, see § 91.) 
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Indicative. 




Coepl 
Coep-lstt 
Ck)«p-Itk etc 


Perfect, 

M«mlii-L 
Mtailn-iatL 
Mtala-It^ etc. 


OdL 
(Kl-lstL 
(Kl-It, etc 


Coep-Sram, 


Pluperfect. 
Mfimin-dram, 


Od-iram. 


Ck)nH&ro. 


Future Perfect, 
M«iii1ii-«ro. 

Subjunctive. 


.Od-«m 


Coep-toim. 


Perfect. 
MSmln-tolm. 


Od-ftrim. 


Coep-lBsem. 


Pluperfect. 
Mfimin-issem. 

Imperative. 


Od-iBsem. 




Future, 
M&nen-to. 




OUlg. 




Plur. 


Mdmen-tOtS. 
Infinitive. 






Ck>ep-is8a. 


MSmln-lase. 
Participi.ks. 


Od-iflse. 


Coep-tns. 


Perfect. 


O-Bos (hating). 






Future. 




Ck)m-tanuL 




0-stlni8. 



Note. — Coepi has alBO a passiye form, eoeptua (a, um) sum, which 
18 Tused only in connection with other passive verbs--<fojnM« aedificari 
coepta est (the building of the house has been oonunenced). 

§ 104. Of dio (I say, I say yes, or I affirm), only the 
foUowing fonns occur :— 



Indicative, 

Sing. Aio, Us, Ut. 
Plur. aiimt. 



Present. 



Subjunctive. 

9Mm, U&t. 
-^— • tlaiit» 



IM 




The faDowing 




I 

§ 106l Hie Ttaib/m (to qpeak). stem fa, is Teij defeo- 
tiTe j but some of its cfwnpnonds — as ajf^Kriy ^jfiM% prouh 
fori, and prafari — have a lew more forms^ which are 
phused in iHadets: — 

LnXICAXITS. SUBJVSGIIT& 

Sing. 



None. 



Ffair. [namir, fiKmiiil] 



[VMMr]. I plnvr, et&]L 



nnar [ftMMM\ CLUtiir. | Nona 

Perfect. 
TkVoM [a, vm] sum, etc. | FttuB [a, ma] slrn, eta 

PU^perfecL 
Ffttns [Oy vm] eram, etc | Ptatns [a, vm] eBMm, eta 

Imfsbativs. iNFEKirrnL Sufdol 

PresetU, FftrS. iVvMn^ FtrL ntO. 
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PASnCTPLn. 

Pretend, Fantliy faXL, Cuiteai» ftate (oompftre InfluiB). 
Perfect, Fttaa, a» vm. 
ihrvndhe, Vandnfl, a» um. 

GsRumiL 
Fft&dl, ftodo. 

§ 107. C^o is naed only as an imperative in the sense 
of " give" or " tell," as : cedo librumj " give up the bo<^/' 
cedo quid /cunam, *' tell me what I am to do." 

Qtiaeao (I pray) and quaesUmus (we pray) are only 
different forms of qtuiero and qtuierinvus. Both quaeso 
and qiMesunws are, like the English " pray,** inserted in 
a sentence, as : die, quaeso^ unde venias, " tell me, pray, 
whence you coma" 

§ 108. The imperatives, dve, dpdg^, salve, vdle, are 
from the verbs aveo (I desire), the Greek mrmym (LolL 
abigo), salveo (I am safe), and vaileo (I am well or strong). 

Ave (or h&ve), plural avete, and the future imperative ctneto, 
signify "hail," "be greeted," or "good-day," "I am gjad to 
see you." 

Ap&gli is used in the sense of " begone," or " be ofL" 

Salve, plural ealvete, and future Bcuveto, are used in the sense 
of "hail," or "be welcome." 

V&lS or v&lSte sngoify "farewelL" 

Of dvdre (to rejoice, or celebrate an ovation), there 
occur only dvas, dvcU, dvdrei, (Sfoandi^ dvdturuSy &odtiUf and 
dvans. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 



§ 109. Impersonal verbs are used only in the third 
person singular, and can have neither a substantive nor 
a substantive pronoun for their subject. They state only 
in a general way that something happens, as : pluit, it 
rftins; Ucet^ it is permitted; 4P^»M^ it is nfioesaary . 
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Some impersonal verbs describe tbe various states of 
the weather, as: 



FutgHrat and fulmXnat, it 

lightens. 
TihSu, it thnnders. 
Vesp^rascU and adveaph'aaat, 

it grows dark. 



PluUf it rains. 
Ningit, it snows. 
ChrandtncUf it hiuls. 
L&pidai or lapidatum est, stones 

fall from heaven. 
Lucescit and illucescUf it dawns. 

Others describe certain states of the mind, and require 

the person in whom the state of mind exists in the 

accusative : 

MUh'et (me), I pity, perfect mMrttum est, fnUertum est, or 
mXdhmt. 
Ffget (me)f I regret, perfect piguU or pigUum est. 
PoenUet {me), I repent, perfect poenUuU, 
PUdet {me), I am ashamed, perfect puduit or pudUum est» 
Taedest (me), I am disgusted, perfect iTer^oe^um est or taeduU. 
Oportet {me), it is necessary for me, I must, perfect oportttU» 

§ 110. The following can have no personal subject, but 

may have the name of a thing in its place, and are also 

used in the third person plural with a neuter plural for 

their subject: 

Diieet {me), it becomes me, perfect dScuU, 

JMdScet {me), it does not become me, dedecuit. 

lAbet or lUbk (mt'At), I like, choose, perfect UhuU cit libitum est, 

lAeet (mtAt), I am permitted, perfect Ucuit or IXcUum est. 

Liquet, it is obvious, perfect Ucuit, 

KoTB. — ^We may acoordingly say, hie color sum deeet, '^ this coloor 
is becoming to him ;" parva parvum decent, " small things become a 
small man;*' multa or omnia licent, '*many or all things are per- 
mitted." 

. § HI. Some verbs, assuming in the third person singu- 
lar a meaning different from that which they have in the 
other persons, are impersonal only in a peculiar sense. 
The most common among them are : 



Interest and rtfert, it is of im- 
portance to. 

AotXdU, et^nit, contmgit, or fit, 
it happens. 

AccSdU, it JB added to, or in 
addition. 

Attinet and pertinet {ad), it con- 
cerns or pertains to. 



CondHcU, it is conducive. 

Conv^nU, it suits. [lished. 

Constat, it is known, or estab- 

Mi^^SdU, it IB expedient. 

Dilectat and jUvai (me), it de- 
lights me. 

FhUit, f&git, toid praeterit (me), 
it escapes me. 
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Pldeet, it pleases, iperiect pUicuU 

or pl&Aum est, 
PraestcUf it is better. 
Restaty it renuuns. 



Vdcai, it IB wsntixig. 

Estf in the sense of Ucet, it is 

permitted or poBsible--as eat 

vidare. 



§ 112. Intransitive verbfl have only an impersonal 
passive, indicating generallj that an action takes place, 
without attributing it to any definite person, as : eunfitur, 
" running is going on," or " people run;" vMtur, "people 
live;" ventum est, " people came," or " have come ;" dor- 
mUuVf " sleeping is going on," or " people sleep." So also 
ventum est, " they came;" pugnandum est, " it is necessary 
to fight ;" veniendum est, " it is necessary to come." 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

ADVERBSf 

§ 113. Adverbs, expressing the relations of time, place, 
manner, degree, etc., qualify the ideas expressed by adjec- 
tives, verbs, and other adverba In regard to their form, 
they may be divided into three classes : — 

1. Primitive Adverbs, as : nunCf now ; jam, already; 8aepe, 
often ; gdtia, enough ; to which may be added most prepositions 
which are originaUy adverbs, as : ante, before, or earlier ; post, 
after, or later. 

2. Adverbs formed from adjectives by the terminations 8, 6, and 
ter, answering to the English ly, as : malif badly ; rard, rarely ; 
sapienter, wisely. 

(a.) Adjectives ending in us and er belonging to the second 
declension, including idl superlatives, form fuiverbs by the ter- 
mination e, as : cUtus (high), aUe ; pidcher (beautiful), piUchri; 
miser (wretched), misere ; optimus (best), optim€, 

{b. ) Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
ter to their stem, and where the stem itself ends in t, this t is 
dropped, as : sapiens (stem sapient), sapiettter; fortis {stem /orti), 
fortiter; ferox (stem /eroci), ferociter, 

(e.) The neuter sender of the comparative is also used as an 
adverb, as : altius, higher or more highly ; pulchrittSf more beau- 
tiful or more beautifiuly ; fortius, braver or more bravely. So also 
some adjectives in is employ the neuter as an adverb, as ; facile, 
easily; difficile, with difficulty. 

id.) Adjectives which form their degrees of comparison irre* 
gularly are also irregular in the formation of their. adverb9» as ; 
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Adverbs. 



Bdnus (aood)^ b^nH, melius, opUme. 

M&lus (bad), m&lk, P^^9 peedme. 

MuUu8 (much), maUum, plUs, plurimum, 

Magnus (great), fnagndp&v^ m&gis, maxime. 

Parvus (little), {parum), minus, minime and miiumum. 

(e.) Adverbs formed from adjectives have, of course, their 
degrees of comparison; but besides them the following also are 
compared: — 

DiiZ .(long), diutius, diittissime, 

satis (enough), saUus, 

NUper (lately), wuperrime. 

Saepe (often), saephts, saepissime. 

Stcus (otherwise), sScius, 

3. Some adverbs are in reality cases (ablative and accusative 
or dative) of nouns, as: gratis (for thanks, that is, for nothing, 
ffratis); diU (long), an old ablative of dies; noctu (by night), 
from an obsolete noctus^nox; continuo, continuously; subito, 
suddenly; hie, here; hine, hence; hue, hiUier; ibi (here), from is, 
ea, id; ubi (where), for cubi, from qui or quis; aUbi, from alis, else- 
where. 

Note 1. — ^Most adverbs are in reality ablatives of the neuter gender, 
like eontinuo. Some have two forms with diiferent meanings, as: 
primo, at first, but primum, for the first time ; eerte, at all events, eerio, 
certainly ; vere^ truly, vero, in truth ; summe, in the highest degree, 
summum,Bt most. 

NoTB 2. — ^The accusative is often used adverbially. This is always 
the case — 

(aJ) In the neuter of the comparative. See above, No. 2, (e.) 

(b.) In the positive of adjectives expressing number or measure, as: 
multum, tantum, quantum, paulum, eeterum, solum, plerumque, pluri* 
mum. potisaimum; fa6U, impuri, tublimi. 

(e,) Feminine accusatives: bifariam, in two parts; perperam, 
wrongly ; palam, openly ; alias^ at another time ; forcu, abroad. 

{d,) Several adverbs ending m tm, tim, and sim, must likewise be 
regu^ed as old forms of the accusative, as : partim, partly ; furtim^ 
st^thily; raptim, hurriedly; nominatim, by name; privattm, pri- 
vately; paulatim, gradually; eonfestim, immediately; viritim, man 
for man; eursim, vx a running manner; passim, in all directions; 
sensim, slowly. 

NoTB 3. — There are also several adverbs ending in im, as: 
cominus, near at hand; eminus, at a distance; others in %tus, as: 
eaelitus, from heaven ; divinitus, from the gods ; funditus. from the 
ground, utterly ; radieitus, from the root ; penUus, thoroughly. Some, 
lastly, are compound words, as : magnopere, greatly ; quotidis or 
eotiaie, daily; quotannis, every year; quemadmodum, in what manner; 
fortitan, perhaps; scilicet, to wit or namely; nimirum, no wonder, 
without doubt. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 114. Prepositions are originally adverbs, and many 
are still often used as sucL They all express originally 
local relations — that is, they express either rest in a 
place, or motion to a place, or motion from a place. But 
in a more extended sense they also express relations of 
cause and time. All these relations are expressed in 
Latin by two cases, the accusatiye and the ablative, and 
hence only these two cases are governed by prepositions. 

§ 115. The following prepositions, always govern the 
accusative : — 



Ad, to or near. 

Advermts ot adverntm, opposite, 

agalnat. 
Ante, before. 
Apudf by or near. 
Circa or circum, aronnd. 
CircUer, about. 
Cis or et6*a, on this aide of. 
Contrd, against. 
£rgd, towards. 
Extra, ontside of. 
Infrd, below. 
Inter, between, among. 
Intra, within. 



Juxia, close by. 

Ob, on account of. 

Ph^es, in the power of. 

Per, through. 

P(M, behind. 

Post, after. 

Praeter, besides. 

PrUpB, near. 

Propter, on account of. 

Secyndum, according to. 

Suprd, above. 

Trans, across. 

UUrd, on the other side ol 

Versus or versum, towards. 



KoTB 1. — the final consonant of a preposition, when compounded 
with other words, frequently undergoes changes for the sake of 
euphony. The most common change consists in the assimilation of 
the fined consonant to the initial consonant of the following word : 
alloquor for adloquor, attribuo for adtribuo, affigo for adjigo, annuo for 
adnuo. Inter and per undergo this assimilation only in inteUtgo and 
pellieio and their derivatives. Ob assimilates its b only to e,f, g, and 
jp, as : oecurro, ofero, oggero, oppono. Trans is frequently shortened 
mto tra, as : tnyido, tradueo, 

NoTB 2. — Prepositions generally stand before the case they govern, 
but versus is always plao^ after its accusative : as : portam versus, 
towards the gate : Srundisium versus, towards Brundialom. 



10« 

S116L The foQofwiBg 
abfaitiTe: — 

Cormm^ m the p rew c e o€. 






.AnW^ DgMTCy DCC 11186 o£. 

/Vd^ hefon^ in fronts or in de- 



nm^ aBturuL 



9Qin I. — Ah is UBsd before Towcis md A/ IwCoffe oonflansintB W6 
ftnd boA « and mk, Ak» oecon imEel7 escept in tbe eaqpnssion oAt 
U. In ooBtpositian «i is iiiiitiMiii changed into mm (mt), os: ma^ero^ 
itmfit^io, Ah9 is naed in compositMHi before « ond /, as: tibteondo^ 



Kon 2. — C\mi» when joined to fWiM i al pranomHv is put after the 
pxcnoon with which it coakaeee mto cne woid, as: meeum ^ teemiK, 
wem my nodMeiiai, vobiKwmu The same is Tcry often the case with 
rdative pnmoona, as: fifsfwi, f m c a w , ^mitiaeiMi. In composition 
eum is often changed into eom^ as: coaipoMO, eammtUto. Before /, ii, 
and r the m assimilates itself to than, as: eoUigo^ etmniveo, eomgo. 
Before other consonants the Mis changed into a, as: nmjmm§ 9y etmfer^^ 
eomtmli; and befoee Towds it is dropped, as : mmIim, com, coitus; so 
lUso in mA^utm. 

NoTB 3. — £x is used before Towds and k; before consonants we 
find both ex and e. Unit is always put after its ablatire, as: me»to 
Umut, op to the chin. 

§ 117. Tbe following prepositioxui govern the ablative 
wben tbey express being or rest in a place, and the 
accosative when they express motion towards a place : — 

Jn, in, into, or against. | SUper^ over. 

Sub, under. I Subter, nnder. 

Clam, witboat the knowledge of. 

Note 1. — In changes its n into m before ft, «, and la, as: imbitCy 
impedioy immineo; b^ore / and r it is aasimilated, as : illudo, irrideo; 
before other consonants it remains nnchanged. 

NoTB 2. — Sub in composition assimilates its ft to e,fy ^, m, and p^ 
as : suecumbo, tuffeetut, auggero, aummoveoj suppotio, also m surripto. 
Super and subter nsnally ttuce the accosatiTe, even when they express 
rest, or being orer or nnder a thing. 

§ 118. The prepositions (or adverbs), anib (around), dis 
or di (in different directions), rS or rid (back), and se or 
eed (aside), are never used bj themselves, but occur only 
in composition. 

NOTB.— .^mft (compare ambo)j on both sides, aronnd, drops the ft 
before p, as: ampleetor, amputo; before gutturals and/it becoikieB m» 
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(two-h«ided, doabtfol), <w f ! > ■ (I Much all avoniid), 
tmfrmetfi* (a JwnnrKng roond). 

Du before/aiwifnilafaw its • to it, aa; iUfd^iigmd^. 

The original f aim of f» ii rttf, and the dla retained when the word 
with whioD it is oompoonded begins with a Towel, as: rmlM, nuiiMe. 
The same is the case with m and md^ as: Mrfttco, MtfMi-if, but 



CHAPTER XXX, 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 119. Conjnnctions are words serving to connect words 
and clauses or sentences, and to show the relations in 
which they stand to one another. 

In form they are either simple, as: ety and; <«2, but; 
vdy or; nata^ for; vA^ that; or they are compounds, as: 
aJtqutj and yet; ^uamtTM, although; Tposiqwrna^ after; 
qMvmquauny although. 

In regard to their meaning they may be divided into a 
number of classes : — 

1. CQini]att?e or Conneetlvo Co^fmietion^ by which words or 

danses are simply placed in jnxtapositiQn with each other, 
as it were, on a footing of equality, as: ef, oAqyat^ ac^ and 
qvut (and); ati£, vti, vt (or); ntqat^ neCf neve, neu (neither or 
nor); rive^ seu (or if); etiam, quoque^ necnon (also). 

NoTB. — Que and ve are always appended to the word which is con- 
nected with another, as : senaiuapopulutque, the senate and the people ; 
plus minuive, more or less. 

2. Adversative Conjnnetiomi, answering more or less to the 

English "bnt," as: aed, atUem, atf cut (but); atque (and 
yet); tamen, cUtamen (yet, but yet); verum, vero, enimvero 
(but indeed); ceterum (however); quamquam (however). 

3. Conditional Conjimctlona, answering more or less to the 

English *'if," as: m (if); nisi or nS (if not); sin (but if); 
dummodo (if only, provided that); dummddo ne (if only 
not); quodsi (if then). 

4. Concessive CoiUvnotlona, as: eUi^ etiamsi, tametsi, Ucei, quam- 

quam, quamvis (although); quum (although); tU (granting 
that) ; quidem (indeed). 

5. Causal Oonjimctlons, as: quum (as, since); quod, quia, 

quoniam (because); qua/ndoquidem (seeing that); nam, 
namque, enttra, etenim (for). 
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6. Final Conjiinctioni, expreniiig a pnilpose or intention, as: 

tU, uti, quo (in order that, or that thereby); quin, quommus 
(that not); ne, neve, neu (that not, lest). 

7. Temporal CknOimetlonB : qaum, td, uln (when); antequam, 

priusquam (before); postquam (after) ; sknulac or nmulatque 
(as soon as); donee, dum, quoad (until). 

8. CondnsiTe CkmJimctionB, as: ergo, igitur, Uoique, ideo, idcireo 

(therefore, accordingly) ;9«oeffea, quare, quapropter, quam- 
obrem (wherefore); unde (whence, wherefore). 



CHAPTER XXXL 

INTEBJECTIONS. 

§ 120. The Interjections are mostly mere sounds or cries 
expressive of some mental emotion, of joy, grief, wonder, sur- 
prise, and the like, as : 

1. Cries of joy : io, ha, Svoe, eu, euge, etc. 

2. Cries of grief : ah, heu, eheu, hH, vae, etc. 

3. Cries of wonder and surprise ; 6, en, eccH, piipae,iUat, etc. 

4. Cries of disgust : phui; dp&g^, hut, vaA, voe, etc. 

To these may be added the oaths mehercle, hercle, pol, SdSpol, 
midius /idius, and a number of other exclamations, such as pax, 
be still; in/andum, for shame; belle, well done, etc. 



PART II.— SYNTAX. 



CHAPTER XXXTL 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE — ^ATTRIBUTE — ^APPOSITION — • 

BELATIYE PRONOUN. 

§ 121. Syntax teaches ns how to apply words and 
their different forms so as to produce sentencea 

The simplest sentence consists of a subject and predi- 
cate — ^that is, of a person or thing spoken of^ and that 
which is said (predicated) of it, as: 

A qua JluU, The water flows. 

JS^us currit^ The horse runs. 

The Buliiject is in the nominative case, and may be 
a substantive, a personal pronoun, or any word or com- 
bination of words which supply the place of a substan- 
tive, as: 

Equufl eurrit. The horse runs. 

Ego scribo. I write. 

SaiileiLtes docenL Wise men teach. 

Bona appetuntur. Good things are desired. 

Errare humanum est. To err is human. 

Qui hoc fecerit punietur. Whoever has done this will be 

punished. 

Fro patrta mori honestum est. To die for one's country is hon- 
ourable. 

NoTB. — The personal pronoun is contained in the ending of the 
liatin verb, so that a sentence may consist of a single word, as : dormitj 
he sleeps or is asleep; eurrtmty they run. The personal pronoun, 
however, must be expressed when it is emphatic. 

§ 122. The predicate consists either of a verb or of a 
noun, adjective or substantive. In the latter case a link 
(copula) is required to connect the subject with the pre- 
dicate. This link is usually the verb esse (to be), as: 
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Pner ftoMtf Mtb Hie boj is good. 

Cicero eimfc araior. Cicoo warn an on 

J}iadpuUu diUffemtisumus est. The sdHdjc is moot diligenii 

Bat there are many other Terba besides esse, which are 

used as a copala, and are termed oopohitiYe verbs, as: 

videor, I seem; maneOy I remain; durOy I remain ; fio^ I 

become; evadoj I tnm out or become; creoTy I am created; 

dttigoTy I am elected; dedaroTy I am declared; dieoVy 

appeUaryVoeory nandnar, I am said or called; desi^nary I 

am appointed; /iMfioor, I am judged; and some others, as: 

Coma mditwr aeer. The dog seeniB fierce. 

Caam tUeUur aeer. The dog is called fierce. 

Cynu creatur rex, Cyma la created kiiu^. 

IU>mubu appeUatuB est rex. Romiiliia vaa called king. 



§ 123. When the predicate is a verb, it mnst agree 

with the subject in number and person. All substantives 

represent the third person, as : 

N<m damamus. We call oat. 

IIU damant. They call ont. 

MiGtes clamant, . The aoldiers call ont. 

When there is more than one subject the predicative 
verb must be in the plural, and if they are of different 
persons, the verb is put in the first person plural, if there 
is a first person among the subjects, and in the second if 
there is among them a second and no first person. In all 
other cases the verb is in the third person plural, as : 

Ego etfrater ambtdamus. I and my brother take a walk. 

Tu etf rater tuua ambulatU. You and jaai brother take a walk. 
lUe et fraier efus anUnUafU, He and hu brother take a walk. 

NoTB 1. — Sometimes when there are two or more subjects, the verb 
(predicate) agrees only with the one nearest to it, as : voiuntat d&orum 
et inimieorum iniquitat voeat not, the will of the gods and the injus- 
tice of our enemies call upon us. 

NoTB 2. — Sometimes a collective subetantive, «.«., one implying a 
number of persons or things through itself in the singular, nas the 
predicate in the plural, as : pars magna venerunty a great part (of 
men) went. 

§ 124. When the predicate is an a^ective, it must 

agree with the subject in gender, number, and case, as : 

Miles est calUdus. The soldier is canning. 

MiUtes sunt callidL The soldiers are cunning. 
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Sonm smmt pmkkrme. The imtipni «re beantiM. 
Temipbam of iiyw, The tomple is lu^ge. 



When there mre two or moie sabjeets of the same 
gender, the predicative adjecdye is ttther pot in the 
plnnd of the gmder of the anbje<^ or agrees on! j with 
the sabject nearest to it» as : 

Jftfifef ef cen^iiirMmes rmpmUH The soldieffs and aqpteins were 
Sorom H maUr mta wwrimae My eistera and my motiier are 



Templa H caMeUa penmagma The temples and castleB were 



Sarora H mater «ea wunrima My listen and my mother are 
e$L dead. 

When the snbjects are of difierent genders and denote 
persons, the predicate is commonly in the plural of the 
mascnlhiey if there is a masculine among the subjects, as : 

Pater H maier morttai naU, My father and mother are dead. 

When the snbjects are the names of things, the predi- 
cative adjective is generally in the neuter plural; but 
when the subjects are names of persons mixed with 
names of things, the predicative adjective may either 
follow the gender of the persons, or it may be put in the 
neuter plural, or it agrees with the subject nearest to it, 
as: 

Imperia, honoreg, vktoriaefor- Powers, honours, and victories 

tuUa sunt, are accidental. 

Mtdti hostes et arma eapti (or Many enemies and arms were 

capta) sunt. taken. 

NoTB 1. — Sometimes the predicative adjective is used substantively 
in the nenter gender iiTe8})ective of the gender of the sabject, as : 
Input est triste stabuliSf a wolf is a sad thing for the stables ; muiisr 
eat varium et semper mutabile, a woman is a varying and always 
changeable thing. 

NoTB 2. — Sometimes a predicative adjective agrees, not with the 
subject itself, but rather with what is meant by the subject, as : 
capita eor\jurat%oniB eaeei stmtf the heads of the conspiracy were 
scourged ; duo tnillia hoetium capti sunt, two thousand enemies were 
captured. 
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§ ]29l Wlmttlie prefinle k > wi rtMU f ^ ifc cm as 
m rule agree with tke coftgeci cnl j in. cne^ as : 

Bat wlien tlie pradieatvre mlwl s nti ye las two genden^ 



H also agrees in gender with the anlgeel^ mbz 

PMUmpkia €M — >rfi 1 titflg. FUonpi^' is the iBrtneter €f 

lifCL 

^^pulii tai Ttgiaa atimm. Use ei^^ is the kiiig d birdiL 

§ 126. Both the sabject and the predicate of a simple 
fienteooe may be enlarged and extended in a Taiiety of 



The snbstantxre forming the subject maj reoeiTe an 
atlrlbttti Ye a^j^^^^^ which mnsi agree with it in gen- 
der, nnmber, and case, as : 

Mabu Mervus om/mgiL Hie vidied daTe ran awaj. 

PmldtraJUia mortma eaf. The beantifal dandier is dead. 

SpleiuUdwm tempbtm imeemram The splendid ten^le was set on 

eaf. fir& 

DUigeata dUdpuU dUeunt. The diligent pnpib lean. 

Or it may be enlarged bj a qualifying genitive, as : 

Damns CieeromU evena esL The honse of Cicero was de- 

stroyed. 

Or it may be explained by another sabstantive, standing 
to it in the relation of appoaitioil — ^that is, being only 
another name for the same person or thing ; a substan- 
tive standing in apposition to another must always be in 
the same case with it, as: 

Cicero, sunuu orator, consul Cicero, the greatest orator, was 
f actus est. made consaL 

§ 127. The predicate may be enlarged by adverbs, ad- 
verbial combinations, and, when it consists of a transitive 
verb, by the addition of an object in the aocnsativey as : 
Amkus mens bene domuvU. My friend has slept welL 

Servos ex urhefugU. The slave fled from the city. 

Bervus elam ex urbe/ugU,- The slave fled secretly from the 

city. 
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Bonus pater fiUo epUndidum The good father gave to his son 
librum dedit, a Bpleudi4 book. 

§ 128. An attributive adjective, like the predicative 

adjective, agrees with its substantive in gender, number, 

and case, hence : 

Pdter bonus, A good father. 

Patris honi. Of a good father. 

Mater bona, A good mother. 

Matris honae. Of a good mother. 

Magnum templum. A large temple. 

Ma^ni tempU. Of a large temple, etc. 

Note. — When the attributive adjective belongs to several sabstau- 
lives, it generally agrees only with the one nearest to it. 

§ 129. A relative pronoun, which always refers to a 
person or thing mentioned before, must agree with it in 
gender, number, and person ; its case depends upon the 
circumstances of the clause in which it occurs, as : 

7^u,9Ut(orif awomanisspoken You, who ought to have stood 

to, quae) mihi adesse dd>uistif by me, have brought me no 

auxiUum nan tuUsti, help. 

£J'jo, qui rempublicam servavi, I who have saved the state, have 

invidia oppressus sum, been crushed by hatred. 

Ilostes, qui urbem ceperantf The enemies, who had taken the 

subito au/ugerunt. city, suddenly took to flight. 

J/ospeSf quern benigne a^cef^e- The stranger, whom I had 

ram^ Jiliam meam abdttxit. kindly received, carried off 

my daughter. 

Puer, cui librum dedtram, mor- The boy, to whom I had given 

tuus est. the book, is dead. 

When a relative pronoun has a whole clause, for its 
antececlent, that clause is treated as a neuter substantive, 
the relative accordingly is quod, or more commonly id 
quod (a thing which), as : 

Timoteon, id quod difficilius Timoleon bore prosperity much 

putaturfmultosapientituitulit more wisely than adversity, a 

secundam quam advzraam thing which is thought more 

fortunam, difficult. 

Note. — Sometimes a relative has no apparent antecedent, in which 
case qui must be rendered by " he who " or *' they who," and qtme by 
''those things which," as: qui patriam amat^non dubitabit pro ea 
mortem oppetere, be who loves his coimtry will not hesitate to die for 
it ; quae ad me detulisti non vera aunt, the things which you have 
reported to me are not tiue. 

H 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

§ 130. The nominative is called the census rectus^ while 
the other cases are termed oblique cases, colsus obliqui. 

The subject of a sentence and the predicate, when it 
consists of a declinable word, are both in the nominative 
(§ 121). 

The copulative verbs mentioned in § 122 are only modifications 
of esse, and have the predicate in the nominative, like esse, e.g, : 

CaUlina Jiostia judicatua eat. Catiline was declared an enemy. 
Mtmitionea integrae manebant. The fortifications remained en- 
tire. 
In rebus angusiia animostts et In misfortune show thyself con- 
fortis appare, rageous and brave. 

The same verbs have the predicate in the nominative, even 
when they are in the infinitive governed by any of the verba 
possum, cuph, coepi, desino, volo, nolo, malo, as : 

Beatus esse sine virtute nemo Without virtue no one can be 

potest. happy. 

Desinant esse timidL Let them cease to be timid. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 

§ 131. (1.) The accusative is the case denoting the 
Olgect of an action, and is accordingly governed by all 
transitive verbs, either active or deponent, as : 

Puer verbercU eanem. The boy beats the dog. 

MUus pcUrem amat. The son loves the father. 

Lego epistolam, I read the letter. 

Scribo epistolam. 1 write a letter. 

J)eus ereavit mundum, Grod has created the world. 

Jlostis urbem aggreditwr. The enemy attacks the city. 

Hortatwr amkum. He exhorts his friend. 

(2.) All active transitive verbs have a complete pas- 
sive; in changing a clause from the active into the passive, 
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the object or accusative becomes the subject or nomina- 
tive, and the person by whom the action is performed, or 
from whom it proceeds, is expressed hy the ablative with 
the preposition a or o/b^ as : 

Coma a puero verberatur. The dog is beaten bv the boy. 
PoJltir amcUur afiUo, The fauier is loved by the son. 

Mundus a Deo creatua tat. The world has been created by God. 

Note 1. — Intransitive active verbs have only an impersonal passive 
— ^that is, the third person singular, as : eurritur, running is going on ; 
eurrehatur, running was going on ; pugnatur, fighting is going on. 
Compare § 60. 

Note 2. — Sdme verbs are transitive in one language, but not in 
others. Thus, I persuade, I pardon, I obey, I trust, and others are 
in English transitive, but in Latin they are not, and govern the 
dative, as : persuadeo fratri meo, I perauade my brother : mihi pet" 
iuadetur or permaaum eat^ I am persuaded. 

(3.) Many intransitive verbs take an accusative of a 
substantive which has the same root or is akin to them 
in meaning ; this is called the cognate accusative ; but 
such an accusative is generally accompanied by an attri- 
butive adjective, as : 

SertntiUem aervire. To be a slave. 
Oravem pugnam pugnare. To fight a severe battle. 

Vitam tutam vivere. To live a safe life. 

Curaua eurrere. To mn a race. 

Somnium aomniare. To dream a dream. 

Juafurandum jurare. To take an oath. 

Pugna pugnatur^ A battle is fought. 

(4.) Intransitive verbs frequently have for their object 
the accusative neuter of some pronoun, though they 
generally govern another case or take a pi-eposition, as : 
hoc atudet unum^ this alone he pursues, for iivdeo other- 
wise takes the dative ; so also : 

Mud tibi aaaentior. In that I agree with you. 

Quae hammea arant, navigantf Whatever things men plough, 

aedificarUf virtuti omnia pa- sail, or build, all depend on 

rent. virtue. 

The same id the case with transitive verbs, which may 
thus have two accusatives, as : 

Hoc te numeo. This I advise you. 

lUud te Iwrtor. To that I exhort you. 
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(5.) The following five impersonal verbs expressive of 
certain feelings govern the accusative of the person in 
whom the feeling exists, and the genitive or the infini- 
tive of the thing which causes the feeling. These are, 
piget msy it grieves me or I grieve; pudet me, I am 
ashamed; taedet me, I am wearied ', poenitet me, I repent ; 
miseret m£, I pity, as : 

Piget me stuUUiae meae, I am grieved at mv folly. 

Pudet mefacti, I am ashamed of the deed. 

Miseret me hvjus hominis, I pity this man. 

Pudet me confiteri, I am ashamed to confess. 

Taedet vm enumerare, I am wearied to enumerate. 

The impersonals decel, it is becoming, dedecet, it is 
not becomings latet, it is hidden from, likewise take the 
accusative of the person to whom anything is or is not 
becoming, and from whom anything is hidden ; but the 
thing is expressed either by the infinitive or the nomina- 
tive of a substantive, which thus become the subjects of 
the impersonal verbs, as : 

Oratorem iraaci mimme decet, It is not at all becoming an 
simulare non dedecet. orator to. be angry, to simu- 

late (anger) is not unbecom- 
ing. 

Trux decet ira feraa* Savage anger is becoming to wild 

beasts. 

§ 132. (1.) Some verbs have a double object, and 
accordingly govern two accusatives. Thus doceo, I teach, 
and ceh, I hide or conceal from, have one accusative of 
the person and another of the thing, as : 

Quid nunc te litteroB doceam f Why should I now teach you the 

letters ? 
Iter omnea celat. He conceals his journey from all. 

When these verbs are changed into the passive, the 
accusative of the thing remains, as : 

Cicero per legcUos cuncta edoctue Cicero was informed of every- 
est, thing by the ambassadors. 

(2.) A double accusative m>a^ be used after the verbs 
oro, I entreat ; rogo, I ask ; interrogo, percontor, I ask ; 
poscOf reposco, and Jlagito, I demand, as : 
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A^aei atuoBa PhWppmm ora- The Adutfimii implond Pbilip 

batU, for anxiliaiy troops. 

Rogo te quaedam geometrical I ask yoa some geometrical 

questiima. 

PaeemiepoKinutgommet. We all demand peaee of yon. 

Caewr AedMM frwmetdiiKmjUk' Caesar demanded com of the 

gitabal* AednL 

Note. — ^The aocnaatiTe of the thing with these Terfos is most common 
when it is tiie neater of a prononn, as : quid me ittmd rogma .* why do 
yoa ask me 1Mb ? 

(3.) The active of the oopulatiTe verbs mentioned in 

§ 122, signifying to make, to name, to appoint, r^ard, 

etc., have two accusatives, one of which is IJie object and 

the other the predicate, as : 

Hormdua urbem Bamam vocavii. Romolns called the city Rome. 

I^on duxU Slculos homines. He did not regard the Sicilians 

as human beings. 

Popuhis Ancum Mardum regem The people made Ancus Marcius 

creavU, king. 

Senatus CatiUnam hostem judi- The Senate declared Catiline an 

cavU. enemy. 

Note. — Verbs compounded with eircum and trans may have two 
accusatives, one of them being governed by the verb and the other by 
the preposition, which, in fact, may be repeated before it, as : Caesar 
copias J&henum traduxit, or trans Mhenum traduxit, Caesar led his 
troops across the Khine ; Fofnpeius BoseiUum omnia sua praesidia (or 
eircum omnia sua pretesidia) eireumduxit, Fompey led Boscillus round 
all his entrenchments. 

§ 133. Motion towards a place or person is generally 
expressed by the accusative with a preposition. The 
only cases in which it is expressed by the accusative alone 
are those of the names of towns and small islands, and 
the words domus, house, and rvs^ the country, as : 

JRomam pro/ectua est. He is gone to Rome. 

^AtJumas advenit. He arrived at Athens. 

Legatos mmt Tarentunu He sent ambssadors to Tarentum. 

Redeo dofrnwra, I return home. 

Rus ibo. I shall go into the couufcry. 

Note. — ^When the name of a town or island is accompanied by the 
woids urbSf oppidum, insula, the usual prepositions must be employed, 
as : pervenit in urbem Athenae^ he amvea in the city of Athens. 

§ 184. The aooasative without a preposition is used 
both with verbs and adjectives to expi^ess durfttioa Qf 
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time and extension of space in answer to the questions, 
How long I how far? how high? how low? how deepi 
how broad? e^..- 

LuBcima totam fere noetem The nigbthigale Bangs ahnost the 

eanit. whole ni^tb 

Troia decern annos cppugnala Troy was besieged for ten years. 

est, 

Trahea inter 9e bmos pedes dis- The beams were three feet apart 

tabant, from one another. 

Zama quinque dierum iter a Zama is five days' journey from 

Carthagine abesL Carthage. 

Thirria centum pedes alto. A tower one hundred feet high. 

Fossa trecentos pedes langa. A trench three hundred feet long. 

The participle natu8 (bom) takes the accusative of the 
time that a person has been bom — ^that is, describing his 
age — as: 

Decern annos natus est. He is ten years old. 

Cyrus quadraginta annos natus Cyrus began to reign at the age 
regnare coepit, of forty. 

Note 1. — ^Duration of time is sometimes expressed by the preposi- 
tion per with the accusative, especially when it is to be intimated 
that the time is a long one, as : per decern annas, for ten long years. 

Notb2. — In answer to the question, ^ for how long a time?" we 
must use in with the accusative, as : indutias in triginta annoa impe- 
traverunty they obtained a truce for thirty years; in multot annos, for 
many years. Hence in omne tempus, for all time; «'» jpraesent temptu, 
for the present; in posterum, for the future; in diem, in horam vivere, 
to live (only) for the day, for the hour. 

§ 135. An accusative of reference or limitation is used 
with verbs and adjectives, and denotes the part of a 
person or thing to which an action or an attribute is 
limited, as : 

Idus adversum femur. Struck in front of the thigh. 

Os kumerosque deo simiUs, Like a god in face and shoulders. 

Saudus pedes. Wounded in the f eeti 

NoTB. — ^This use of the accusative is almost confined to poetry ; in 
prose the ablative is more common, as : ore humerisgue deo simiiis; 
saueius pedibut. 

§ 136. The accusative, with or without an interjection, 
is used in exclamations about a person or a thing; the 
name of the person or thing in this case is always accom- 
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panied by some attributive adjective or other attribute, 

as: 

Me miserumoTheumemiserum! Wretched man that I am! 
OfaUaeem JumUntim spem! Oh, the deceitful hope of men ! 
Pro deorum atque Jumunum In the name of gods and men ! 

fidem! 
Httneme homtnemi Call this a human being ! 

Note. — Such an accasative must be distangnished from the vocatiye 
by which a pezson or thing is addressed. 

For the prepositions which govern the aocosativei see § 115. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE DATIVE* 

§ 137. (1.) The dative generally denotes the remoter 
object of transitive as well as intransitive verbs — ^that is, 
the person or thing to or for which anything is done — as ; 

Damus domxnU aedifieaiur, non The house is built for the owners, 

muribus, not for mice. 

Facile^ quum valemus, recta When we are in health, we easily 
cansiUa aegrotie damus. give the right advice to the 

sick. 
Non scholae sed vUae dMcimus. We learn not for the school, but 

for life. 
Homines hoTmnihus plurimum Men are most useful to men. 
prosunt. 

So also with adjectives, as: 

Patriae solum ommbus carum The soil of their native country 

est. is dear to all. 

Locum idoneum castris delegit. He selected a place suitable for 

a camp. 

^ This dative, which occurs with all classes of verbs and adjec- 
tives, denotes the person or thing to which anything is of advan- 
tage or disadvaiitage, and is hence called the dattvus commodi 
and mcommodi. 

Note.— When the preposition "for" signifies "instead of," "in 
defence of," it must be expressed by pro with the ablative, as : pro 
pairs (or loco patris), instead of the father; pro patria morif to die 
tor, or in defence of, one's country. 
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When thepiepoBitioii ''to" implies the idea of locality — i.^., motion 
from one place to anoth^, it cannot be expreesed by the dative, bat 
the preposition in or ad with the accnsatiYe must be used, as : eptsto^ 
lam puero dedity he gave the boy a letter Tfor his own use, to read it), 
epistolam ad puerum deditf he gave a letter to be carried to, or 
addressed to, the boy. 

(2.) The verb esse, when it denotes possession, is con- 
strued with the dative. In English we use the verb " to 
have," as: 

Mihi est amicus, I have a friend. 

Tibi est amicus. Thou hast a friend. 

Nobis sunt amid. We have friends. 

Vobis sunt amici. You have friends. 

Tibi cum eo magna /amiliarUas You have great intimacy with 

est. him. 

Patri est domus. The father has a house. 

Mihi e^ injusta noverca. I have an unjust step-mother. 

(3.) Many verbs, which are in English transitive, arc 
in Latin intransitive, and govern the dative, e.g. : 

Subvenio, succurro, attxiUor, I assist. 

BesistOj adversor, obnitoTf renitor, repugno, obsum, I resist or 
oppose. 
J^aveo, indulgeOf studeo, I favour, am devoted to, study. 
Jnvideo, a^emulw, I envy, emulate. 
Placeo, arrideo, please, smile upon. 
Pareo, obediOy oMempero, I obey. 
Servio, prosum, I serve, am useful to. 
Credo, Jido, confidOf diffido, I believe, trust, distrust. 
Parco, temperOf I spare, refrain from. 
Suadeo, persuadeo, I advise, persuade. 
Adulor, assentioTf hlandior, I flatter. • 

Medeor, medicor, I cure. 
Ignosco, I pardon. 
OratuIoTf I congratulate. 
Maledico, ohtrecto, convicior, I revile. 
IrascoTy suecenseo, I am angry. 
Patrodnor, I protect. 

ImperOt imperito, praecipio, dominor, moderor, tempero, I com- 
mana. 




mihi 

persuasum 

could never be pezsuaded. Compare §~60. 

(4.) Some verbs have a diflferent meaning according as 
they ecre construed with the dative or accusative, as : 
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Cttvto canem or a cane, I am on my gnard against a dog. 

Caveo tibi, I am security to you. 

Consulo magistrum. I consult the master. 

ConsuU) magistro, I give advice to the master, take 

care of the master. 

CanmUo crudeliter in magistrum I act cruelly to the master. 

or de magistro. 

Metuo and trmeo aliquem. I fear some one. 

Metuo and tvmeo aUcui or de I fear for some one. 

aliquo. 

Convenio ducem. I meet the gieneral. 

Convenit mihi tecum, I agree with you. , 

Moderor rem. I manage, conduct a thing. 

Moderor linguae. I moderate my tongue. 

Tempero rem. I moderate, regulate a thing. 

Tempera sociia. I spare the allies. 

Tempero a lacrimis. I abstain from tears. 

Profspicio and provideo aUquid, I foresee or p'rovide a thing. 

Prospido and provideo alicui. I take care or provide for some 

one. 

§ 138. Many verbs compounded with the prepositions 
ante, post, prae, ad, inter, in, ob, sal), and super, govern 
a dative; and when their meaning is transitive, they 
may have an accusative besides, as: 

Amicitiam omnibus rebus ante- I place friendship before all 

pono. things. 

Hannibal Alexandra postpou' Hannibal is not to be regarded 
. endus nan est. as inferior to Alexander. 

Honestcts utilitati jfraeferenda Honourable conduct is to be pre« 

est. ferred to utility. 

Pelopidas omnibus pericuUs ad' Pelopidas was present in all the 

fuit. dangers. 

Aristides ifnter/uU pagnae na- Aristides took part in the naval 

vali, battle. 

Legatus praeerat excrcitui. A lieutenant was at the head of 

the army. 
Legaium praefecU exereUui. He put a lieutenant at the head 

of the army. 
Pyrrhus Romania belbimintulit. Pyrrhus made war upon the 

Romans. 
Suecubuit oneri. He succumbed under the burden. 

Note 1. — Verbs of excelling, as anteeo, anteeedo, anteeellOf excello, 
praestOf are commonly construed with the dative. 

Note 2. — Some verbs, as donOy circumdOf eircumfundo, aspergoy and 
induOf achnit of two different oanstmcttons, without any difference in 
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meaning, as: donate alieui civUaUm or donare aliquem dvUmiey to 
give to flome one the lights of a citizen ; urbi murum eir cumda re or 
vrbem muro eircumdare, to sunoand the city with a walL 

§ 139. A double dative is nsed with the verbs esse^ 

fi&riy dUurej miUere, accipere, venire, rdinquere, habere^ 

tribuere, vertere, ducere, and others. One of these datives 

is usually an ordinary dativus oommodi, while the other 

signifies a purpose, intention, or result, as : 

H<itc res vobis exemplo sU, Let this thing be for an example 

to you. 
Vobis honan et amids utUUati You are an honour to yourselves 
e»tit. S^^" advantage to your 

fnends. 
Cut bono fait ? To whom was it any advantage? 

AUcvi auadlio venire. To come to the assistance of 

somebody. 
Hoe mifU erinUm datur. This is imputed to me as a crime. 

Legionem castris praendio reU- He left a legion for a protection 

qwL to the camp. 

na;ee res mihi eordiorcurae est. This matter is a concern to me. 
Habere aliquem derisui. To make a laughing-stock of 

some one. 

§ 140. The dative is sometimes nsed with passive 

verbs to denote the agent by whom a thing is done, instead 
of the ablative with the preposition a or ab; and with 
the gerundive the dative is always used to denote the 
agent, as : 

Mihi (for a me) consilium cap- The plan has been formed by me. 

turn est. 

Quidquid mihi {for a me) suscep' Whatever has been undertaken^ 

turn esL hy me. 

Cut {for a quo) nonauditae sunt By whom have those speeches 

istaa oraiiones ? not been heard T 

Barbarus sum, quia non intelU' I am a barbarian, because I am 

gor uUi (for ab ullo). tmderstood by no one. 

Hoc tnshi (for a me) fadendma This must be done by me. 

est, 

Satio nobis (for a nobis) reddenda An account has to be given by us. 

est. 

§ 14L The impersonal verbs licet, it is allowed ; libet, 
it pleases; and expedU, it is expedient or useful, govern 
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the dative of the person to whom anything is allowed^ 
pleasing, or expedient, as : 

Zieet nemini exercUum dueere It is allowed, or lawful, to no 
cmUra pcUriam, one to lead an army against 

bis oonntry. 
Libet mihi quod non Ueei, I take nleasore in what is not 

lawful 

§ 142. Names of towns and small islands in answer to 
the question Where ) are put in the dative, as : 

Bomae, At Rome. 

Athenis, At Athens. 

Karthagim {or Kartliagine), At Garbage. 

Tarenii, At Taientum. 

Note 1. — Tarenti is not a genitive, bnt the ancient locative ending 
in iyfm^Eomae^^Romai is a form of the locative. In Latin the 
ablative and dative have generallv been made to do duty for the 
locative, whence Karthagine as well as Karthagini, The same loca- 
tive is seen in snch forms as domi^ at home; ruri^ in tiie country; 
Awmi, on the ground; domi tnilitiaeque, in peace and in war ; and in 
some adverbs of place, as : Ai-^, here ; tbi, there ; ubi^ where, etc 

Note 2. — Domi remains l&e same when joined by possessive pro- 
nouns, as: domi insae,B,t my house; domi tuae, at thy house; domi 
nostraef in our house. But when joined by any other adjective or a 
genitive of a substantive, it is usual to say in domo, as : in dome pri' 
ffata, in a private house ; in domo Cieeronia^ in the house of Cicero, 
but also dimi Oieeronit. 

NoTB 8. — ^When the name of a town has a qualifying adjective, the 
ablative must be used with or without the preposition ttt, as : ipsa 
Soma, or in ipaa Eoma^ in Rome itself. When the name of a town or 
island is accompanied by the words urhs, oppidum, or inatda^ these 
words are put in the ablative with or without the preposition m, as : 
eum eaaam Athenitf {in) urb$ eaUbwrima^ when I was at Athens^ a most 
famous city. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

THE GENITIVE. 

A.. Th^ GeniHve governed by Svhstantives, 

§ 143. The most common function of the genitive is to 
express that relation between two substantives in which 
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they conjointly design&te only one thing, and the one in 
the genitive is equivalent to an attributive adjective, as : 

Domua rtgis (cfenttft rtgia). The king's house, or the royal 

house. 
Hostiwn {hasiUea) exereitu$. The hostile army. 

Homen regis {rtgimm). The title of king. 

Merctdem ghriae. The reward of fame (fame itself 

being the reward). 

NoTB. — The very name genitive (from genus) indicates that this 
ctife defines the genus or species to which anything belongs. Thus, 
when I say liber fratris, the word fratris defines the book of which I 
am speaking, and diatingnishes it m>m other books. 

When a substantive derived from a transitive verb has 
a genitive dependent on it, the genitive may either repre- 
sent the subject or the object, and is accoidingly termed 
the BUlgeotive or objective genitive, as amor Dei, the 
love of Grod. If the meaning is " Uie love which Gkxl 
bears to man" {Deus amat), the genitive is subjective ; 
but when it means " the love which man bears to Crod" 
(Detitn amat), the genitive is objective. So also injuiia 
gociarufa may mean the wrong done by or to allies. 

NoTB. — Sometimes the sabstantives JUitUjJSliaf mjwt, mtpm (and 
especially msdet and templttm when joined by the preposition ad) are 
omitted before the genitive they govein, as : Caseiiim lietsUi, Caecilia, 
the wife or daughter of Metellus; IkiriuM Sy^tmapU, Banns, son of 
llystaspes; HmMlrubml GitgonU, Hasdmbal, son of Gisgo; ad Testae^ 
at the temple of Testa; ad Vmkmni, at the temple of Yolcau. Com- 
pare the English, I have been at St. Panics. 

§ 144. Substantives (also adjectives, pronouns, and 
numerals, when used as substantives) denoting a part of a 
whole, have the whole in the genitive, called the parti- 
tive genitive, as : 

Magtm* mmienw Aosfiim. A great number of enemies. 

Minima peon exerdiHs, The smallest part of the anny. 

MtiUum laboris. Much of labour. 

HikU difeuUatis. Nothing of difficulty, no diffi- 
culty at alL 

Quidwnif What news? 

Id negom. That part of the business. 

Pl9u cUSgentiae. More diligsnoe. 

if irfti tmuihtm. Many of the soldiers. 
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DueenH nUUtum. Two hundred of the soldiers. 

Fortissimi omnium Gallorum. The brayest of all the Gauls. . 

Tantum auri. So mnch gold. 

Aliquid veri. Some tmth. 

JUajor juvenum. The older of the youths. 

Note 1, — Adjectives of the third declension are scarcely ever n!«ed 
in the partitive genitive, hence : aliouid dulee (not dtUeti)^ something 
sweet ; nihU suave (not tuavia), notniug pleasant. 

NoTB 2. — ^A partitive genitive is also governed bv adverbs of qnan* 
tity, place, and time, as: $ati8 (enough), parum (too little), oBunde 
and afatim (abundantly), nimia and nimium (too much). To these 
also belong several pronominal adverbs, hie (here), huCy eo (thither^, 
ibi (there), ubi (where), ubieungue (wherever), aat*8 pecuniae (enougti 
money) f par um temporia (too uttle time), mmium Idboria (too much 
labour), nie loci (in this place), hue or eo dementiae (to that pitch of 
madness), ubi terrarumf (where on earth?), ubieungue terrarum 
(wherever on earth). 

§ 145. A substantive accompanied by an adjective, 
desciibing the quality of a person or thing, is put in the 
genitive (the genitive of quality), as : 

Vir magni ingenU. A man of great talent. 

Equu8 mirae magnitudinis. A horse of wonderful size. 

Bes magni lahoris. A thing of great labour. 

Classia miUe et ducentarum na- A fleet of 1200 ships. 

vium. 

Vir ordinis senatorii. A man of senatorial rank. 

Homo wmmxie audaciae, A person of the greatest au- 
dacity. 

Note. — A genitive of quality implies that the quality is inherent 
and abiding, and not manifested only in certain circumstances. 

§ 146. A predicative genitive is governed by ease and 
Jierif and denotes possession or duty, as : 

Domxis est regis. The house is the king's, belongs 

to the king. 
Mcadm/us honor Spartae senum The greatest honour belonged at 

/uU, Sparta to old men. 

Omnia viri fiunt. All things come to belong to the 

man. 
Th^ebae popuU Homani factae Thebes was made to belong to 
sunt. the Roman people. 

Note. — The words signifying part or duty {munue^ o^fflcium, prO' 
prium) are fi^equently omitted with ease) so that the genitive appears 
to be dependent on the verb eaae, as: eat adoleacentia me^rea natu 
vereri, it is the duty of a young man to respect older persons ; eujuavia 
hominia eat err art ^ it is the nature of every man to err; iUud puailH 
animi eat, that is the part or sign of a mean spirit ; tempori cedere 
aapientia eat, it is the part of a wise man to yield to circumstances. 
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§ 147. The substantives causa and gratia (for the sake 

of), and instar (after the likeness, like), which have 

assnmed the character of prepositions, are placed after 

the genitive, which they govern, as : 

Mundus deorum Jiominumque The world has been made for the 

causa /actus est, sake of eods and men. 

Patris mei causa. For the sake of my father^ 

Upistola voluminis instar erat. The letter was like a volume. 

Note. — ^For my sake, th^ sake, etc., is expressed by tnea causa; 
tuiif tuOf nostra^ vestra causa, 

B. The Genitive with Adjectives, 

§ 148. Many adjectives which express capacity, desire, 
expeiience, fulness, remembering, forgetting, and require 
a substantive as a complement to their meaning, take 
that substantive in the genitive. The genitive itself is 
sometimes of an objective and sometimes of a partitive 
nature. Such adjectives are : 



Avidus, covetous, 

Plenus, full, 

CupiduSf eager, 

Peritus, skilled, 

ImperituSj unskilled. 

Memor, mindful, remembering. 

Immemorf unmindful, 

Partkeps, partaking, 

ExperSj exsors, not sharing. 



Studiosus, fond, 
Conscius, conscious, 
InsduSf nescius, ignorant, 
Compos, master of> 
Jnops, weak, 
Potens, powerful, 
ImpotenSf not powerful, 
Insuetus, unaccustomed, 
ProviduSf foreseeing, — eg.: 



Verres cupidus fuU pecuniae, Verres was eager for money. 
Homo cupidus rerum novarum, A person eager for revolution. 
Omnium doctrinarum studiosus I have been fond of all kinds of 



fui. 
Conscius conjuratioTus Juerat. 

Peritus helU navalis. 

Oallia est plena civium Raman- 

orum. 
Memor henefidi. 
Imps consiliL 
Potens irae. 
Providus rerum futurarum. 



leamine. 
He had oeen conscious of the 

conspiracy. 
Skilled in naval warfare. 
Gaul is full of Roman citizens. 

Remembering an act of kindness. 
Weak in giving advice. 
Controlling one's anger. 
Foreseeing future events. 



NoTB. — The present participles of transitive verbs, when used as 
adjectives, have their object in the genitive ; but when they are real 
pi^iciples they retain their object in the accusative. Thus miies 
laborum pattens is a soldier capable of enduring hardships, whereas 
labores patiens is one who is actually enduring hardships. 
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§ 149. Some adjectives are construed either with the 
genitive or dative indiscriminately, though sometimes 
with a slight difference of meaning. Such adjectives are : 



Par, equal, a match for, 
Iimpavy unequal, 
Similuf, simuar, like, 
Dissrmi^s, unlike, 
Aequalis, equal in age, 



Conirariu8, contrary, 
Propriu8, belonging to, 
CommuniSj common, 
Sacer, sacred, 
SupersteSf surviving — e.g.: 



Par ceteris, or par ceterorum. Equal to the rest, 
Templum sacrum dei or deo, A temple sacred to the god. 

Superstea patris or patri. Survivmg his father. 

Note. — Similis and dissimilig, when expressing resemblance in 
outward appearance, are generally construed with the dative; but 
when denoting resemblance in character, they take the genitive, as: 
eanit timilis est lupo, the dog is like the wolf (m appearance); Crassus 
Alexandri similis esse wluit, Crassus wanted to be like Alexander (as 
a conqueror). 

C. Tlie Genitive with Vei'hs* 

§ 150. Verbs of remembering^ forgetting^ and remind- 
ing generally govern an objective genitiva They are : 
meminif reminiscor, recordor, I remember; oUiviscor, I 
forget ; admoneo, commoneo, I remind — e.g, : 

A nrmus ineminit praeteritorum. The mind remembers past things. 

Heminiscor veteris amicUiae. I remember the old friendship. 

OhUviscor Epkiiri, I foiget Epicurus. 

AdmonwU me henefiai tuL He reminded me of your act of 

NoTB. — Verbs of reminding are also construed with the accusative, 
or the ablative with de — the «>rmer when the thing is expressed by a 
neuter pronoun, as : hoe te admoneo, I remind you of this ; ds proelio 
vos adnumui, of the battle I have reminded you. Those of remem- 
bering and forgetting sometimes take the accusative, and recorder 
nearly always, as : patriae benejicia meminerunt, they remember the 
kind acts of their country ; oblivisci nihil soles, von are wont to forget 
nothing ; Catonem senem mentini, I remember Cato when he was an 
old man. 

§ 151. Some verbs expressing the feelings of pity, 

shame, regret, and disgust, have the pei-son or thing 

calling 'forth these feelings in the genitive. Such verbs 

are: misereor and misereeco, I pity; and the impersonals 

miseret, miserescit^ and miseretur me, I pity; piget me, it 

vexes me; poenitet me, I repent; pudet me, I am ashamed ; 

taedet me or perUnesum eat, I am wearied or dbgusted — 

9.g, : — 
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MuartrenuL PHy 

Pudet me ntgUgetdiae mewe. I am aebamed of my negligence. 

Jiitertor (or misertt m<) amlci I pity my £iien<L 

fNei 

Poautei me peeeaiL I repent of my mistake. 

Note. — When the thing calling forth the feelings is expressed by 
a verb, we may nee either the inlinitive or the ooojimction quodj as 
ne» pcenitet me vixUae or quod vixi. 

§ 152. The verbs of accosingf (aecuso, arguo. insimulo\ 
COnvictillg (cantnnco^ coarguo), condemning (dafnnOy 
condemno)j and acquitting (absalvo^ libero), and a few 
others, take the substantive, naming the offence or punish- 
ment in the negative — e.g. : 

Nemo ante actarum rerum ac- "Let no one be accnsed of his past 

cusetur. actions. 

FannhiS Verreminshnulatava- Fannins accuses Verres of avarice 

ritiae et audadae. and audacity. 

AUquem KeUris arguert. To charge one with a crime. 

FwrU damnatus tti. He was condemned for theft. 

Negligenliae convidus est. He was convicted of negligence. 

Capitis damnatus. Condemned to death. 

§ 153. Verbs of buying, selling, and valuing— as: 

cniOy I buy ; vendo^ 1 sell ; vetieOy 1 am sold ; «to, cansto, 
sum, I cost; prosto, liceo, I am for sale ; conducOj I hire; 
loco, collocOy I let ; aestimo, piUo, ducOy habeo, pendo, fdcio, 
I value or tax — ^govern the genitive of the price or value, 
when it is expressed in a general way by tanli, qtuinti, 
fnagni, pa/rvi, mhwris, pturis, plurinUf waadmi, or 
minimi, — e.g. : 

AudorHatem tuam magni aes- 1 value your authority highly. 

timo. 
A liquid pluris putare. To value something more highly. 

Mnit Canius hortos tanti, quanti Canius bought the gardens at 

Pythius vohiU, the price which Pythus wished*. 

Verido meum frumentum pluris. I sell my com at a higher price. 

But when a definite price is mentioned, the ablative must 
be used, as : 

Isoerates vendidit unam ora- Isocrates sold one speech for 
tionem viginti taleiUia, twenty talents. 
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§ 154. The impersonal verbs interest and refert (it is 
of interest or importance) take the person to whom any* 
thing is of interest in the genitive ; but when the person 
is expressed in English by a persoxial pronoun, the Latins 
use tJie possessive forms mea^ tua, sua, nostr^f vestra — e,g,: 

InUr€9t ommim rtcte/aeeret It is of interest to all to act 

rightly. 
Interest reipublicae. It is of interest to the state. 

ClodU intererat Milonem pwire. It was of importance to Clodius 

that Milo should perish. 
Med r^ert. It is of interest to me. 

NikU tud r^erehat. It was of no interest to you. 

NoTB. — The thing which is of interest or importance is never 
expressed bjr a sabstantive, but either by an inflnitive, or by a clause 
beginning with ut or ne, or by an interrogatiYe clause. Sometimes 
the thing of interest is expressed by a neuter pronoun, as : hoe inters 
esu arbitror, I believe this to be of interest; nihU inter$9t, quo modo 
hoejlatf it is of no importance how this is done ; multum interest te ut 
videam, it is of great importance that I should see you. 

D. Free Use of the Genitive, 

§ 155. Poets find late writers make a very f^e use of the 
genlUye both with verbs and adjectives, as: 

Scderia purw. Free from guilt. 

SohUua operum, Released from work. 

I)e9ine querelarum. Cease from complaints. 

FeUx cerebri. Lucky in reoard to the brain. 

Notus patemi animi. Known for &therly affection. 

Modkus voluptatis. Moderate in pleasure. 

Atrox odH. Savage in hatred. 

Note. — Animi is sometimes used as a locative Qike domi) for the 
ablative, as: erueior animi, 1 am tortured in mind; pendeo animi^ I 
am in a state of mental suspense. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

THE ABLATIVE. 

§ 156. The ablative expresses a variety of relations 
which are indicated in English by the prepositions from, 
by, with, in, or (U. The chief ideas expressed by the 
ablative are those of separation and origin, place where, 

I 
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and those of cause, manner, and instrument. The abla- 
tive is used sometimes with, and sometimes without, a 
preposition. 

A. Ablative of Separation. 

§ 157. Separation from a person or thing is the proper 
and original meaning of the ablativa It is used (with 
and without the prepositions a or aby ex, de) with such 
verbs as cedo, peUo, arceo, prohiheo, aolvo, libero, and many 
others compounded with the prepositions ah, ex, de, die-, 
se-, e,g*: 

Cedere ingratd patrid or ex To withdraw from an ungrateful 

ingratd patria, country. 

Brutus arcebat reditu or a Brutus Kept the tyrant from 

reditu tyrannum, returning. 

Expellere aliquem finibus or e To expel one from the territory. 

finibua. 

Cibo 96 abstinere (or a cibo). To abstain from food. 

Ubios obeidione liberat. He frees the Ubii from the 

blockade. 

Solvere aliquem legibus. To exempt one from the laws. 

NoTB. — Solvere, exsolverey liberare, levare, and eximere, are gene- 
rally construed with the ablative alone ; and in such phrases as movere 
tribu (to remoTe one from his tribe), movere tenatu, loco, veetigio, 
prepositions are never used. 

§ 168. The ablative alone is used with the verbs of 

depiiving and filling, such as : privare, spolia/r^, nvda/re, 

orbare, fravdare, exu&e, compUre, implere, «cplere, and 

with verbs denoting plenty or want, such as : abundare, 

fioT&re, vacate, ca/rere, egere, indigere — e.g.: 

Urbem omni commecUu pri'vavU, He deprived the city of aU sup- 
plies. 

Murua d^ensoribua nudcUua. A wall denuded of its defenders. 

Exuere hostem castris. To deprive an enemy of his camp. 

Sol terram luce complel. The sun fills the earth with light. 

OaUi equUatu abundant. The Gauls abound in cavalry. 

Cura va^care. To be free from care. 

§ 159. The expression opus est, there is need, takes 
the ablative of the thing needed, as : 

Opus mXhi est Ubro, I need a book. 

Opus mihi est Ubris, I want books. 
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Bat ofpva maj alao be treated as an indeclinable predica- 
tive adjective, as : libri mihi opus surU^ I want books. 

^ NoTB. — ^When the thing needed is expressed by a Teifo, the infini- 
tive must be used, or the ablative of a past participle, as : id aeiri non 
opU9 0stf it is not neoeasary that this shoola be known ; mature faeto 
opus ettf it is necessary to act speedily. 

B. Ablative of Origin. 

§ 160. The ablative of origin denotes that of which 
anything is made, or from which it originates, and is 
used sometimes with, and sometimes without, a preposi- 
tion. It is found most commonly with the participles 
ncUuSy orttiSf oriundus (sprung from), gemtuSj aoHiSf 
ediius, cre(Uu8 (b^otten) — e.g,: 

Mereurius Jove natus H Maia. Mercuiy bom (or son) of Jnpiter 

and Ma iai 
E nobis naU liberi voea/Uur. Those bom of ns are called our 

children. 
Eeniims or ex renibus laborare. To sn£fer from the kidneys. 
Ex amkis immtet exsistutU, Ont of friends become enemies. 

A eger ercU vtUnerilma. He was soflfering fromhis wounds. 

Origin is, however, very frequently expressed by the 
preposition ex or de with all kinds of verbs. 

C. AbkUive of Cause, Manner, and Instrument. 

§ 161. The ablative without a preposition is used with 
verbs and adjectives to indicate the cause from which 
anything arises, the manner in which anything happens, 
and the means or instrument by which anythmg is 
effected — e,g, 

Amore pugnandi in exercUu He remained in the army from 
manait. his love of fighting. 

Hoc ego wmfa^debam insolentia. I was not doing this from inso- 
lence. 

lata ratione tu id (usequi non In that wajr yon will not be able 
poteria. to attain it. 

Hem pubUcam summa aequUcUe He arrai^ged the affairs of the 
constituit. statewiththegreatestfaimees. 

Virgia aUquem ea^edXre. To scoor^ one with rods. 

Suevi Jade alque pecore vivunt. The Suevi live on (by means of) 

milk and cattle. 
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NoTB l.^'-'Wlicii • peifoii is not ibe agntt. bat colj the io^tiu- 
meQt through which Anything 10 dono^ p^- with the aocusatiTe is 
used, as mittitur tiH eputola a poire per MrvMN, the letter is sent 
to yoo by yonr fi^ther through a slave. The ptepodtum '^ with" is 
xenaered by eum ovXj when it denotes company, and not when it 
denote the instrnment, as venU eumahdio.he came witii (harhig) a 
sword ; but interfeeit eum gladio^ he kffled nim with (by mesas of) a 
swoid. 

NoTB 2.— A preventive caiyse is easpiessed ^prae with the ablative, 
as ; 8olem prae jaetUorum muUitudine non vtMitu, yon will not see 
the sun beoanse of the mnltitnde of miasQes; prae ^midie uH eim 
MeaeiOf J do sot know for joy where I am. 

NoTB S.'^The ablative of nuumer is used only when the snbstontive 
has an attributive adjective, as magna faeiliiatey with great ease; but 
when manner is expraesed l^ a substantive alone, the preposition «tMf» 
and sometimes per is used, as: eum ^vro, with care ; eum diliaentiaj 
with diligence ; per ineuriam, through careleesness. But the ablatives 
mode, more, ratume, ritu, lege, erdine, eatu, Jurej meritOy eoneiliQ, eeth- 
sttetudine are alwavs used in the ablative alone, even when they have 
no qualifying attribute. 

D. Ablative of Time. 

§ 162. TI16 time when and within which anything 

happens or is done is expressed by the ablative alone 
"without any preposition, as : 

Fere. In spring. 

Aestaie, In summer. 

Hieme, In winter. 

Hoc anno. In this vear. 

Die et node. In the day and in the night 

Quhito quoqm aimw. Every fifth year. 
Agamemnon vix decern annis Agamemnon with difficulty took 
unam cepU urbem, one city in ten yean. 

£. Ablative of Place. 

§ 163. The place where anything happens or is done is 
expressed by the ablative, sometimes with, and sometimes 
without a preposition. The ablative alone is used — 

(1.) In the phrases dextrd {sc. parte), on the right hand; imevd 
or einiatrd, on the left hand; terrd marique, by hmd and by sea. 
The word locus, also, when accompanied by an attributive adjec- 
tive or pronoun, is generally in the ablative alone, as: 

Hoc loeo, Hlo loco. In this, in that place. 

MeUore loco. In a better place. 

AUiore loco. In a higher place. 

Suo loco (also in loco). In the right or proper place. 
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Loco (alto Ml loco) paretUis, In tha pUoe df * {Mireiil. 

^oc parU. On thk aidto. 

Eadem vitS. On or by the same tOid. 

/Vo i^lner*. By tluit i^mmL 

(20 In all nam«i of places when they hare tiie attribute 
tUu9, aa: 

Ta<a urie. Throughout the eity. 

Tata SieOUL Throughout SicUy. 

Toto orbe terrarum. On the whole earth. 

But when a particular point or points within the whole are to be 
indicated, the prepositiOB m nay be used, aa: 

Totd in ItaUa terrae motua faeti In several parts throughout Italy 

nmi, earthquakes happened. 

In Ma Sidlia. In every part el the whole of 

Sicily. 

(3.) When books or part of books are refer)red to, as: 

Libro Meundo* In the seoond bode 

CapUe quarto* In the fourth chapter. 

Vereu decima. In the tenth verse* 

But when a special part or passage within a book is to be indi- 
cated, the preposition in may be used, as: 

AgriwUuralaudaturineoUbra, Agriculture is praised in that 
qui ut de tuenda re/amUkari* book, whioh treats about tak« 

ing care of one's property. 

§ 164. The ablatiT6 of quality in used, like the genitive 
of quality (see § 146), when a substantive with an attri- 
butive adjective is employed to describe the nature or 
character of a person or thing, as : 

Femina ^aandd pakktUudine. A woman of extraordinary beauty. 
Carpus inutUata magnUmdine* A body of unusual siite. 
Flwinen diffidU transitu, A river difficult to cross. 

• 

NoTB.— -The ablative ol quality generally denotes suoh qtt^ties as 
are not jpermanent^ while the genitive of quality desocibes those which 
are laatmg and itmexent in a peiaon or tmng. 

§ 105. The ablative is used with comparativea instead 
of qtuxm with the nominative or accusative, as : 
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Nemo e^ miBerior me {quam tgo), No one is more wretched than L 

Nemo fortunatior est Leptdo No one is more fortunate than 

iqucm L^ndua). Lepidus. 

Nihil eH vwtixte {quam v%riu8) Nothing is more loveable than 

amabiUua. virtue. 

DolabeUatuo nihil scUofidhieBH Be sure that nothing is more 

Jucundiua (for qtiam DoUabel- agreeable to me than your 

lam), Dolabella. 

Num mitterU hommem ServiUo Will they send a man more 

dignhrem ? worthy than Servilius ?^ 

Note. — The ablatives opinume^ spe, expectations, aequo, justo, and 
eolito are regularly joined to a comparative instead of quam, as : 
opinione eelerius, more quickly than was thought ; seriue spe, later 
than was hoped; plus aequo, more than is fair ; solito magis, more than 
usual. So also dieto eitws, more quickly than the word is spoken. 

§ 166. The ablative is also used with comparatiyes to 
express the amount of difference between the things com- 
pared. The most common ablatives of this kind are : 
mvMoj pa/tdo^ nihUo^ eoy quo^ tanto^ quanto^ e*g.: 

Turris decern pedHma aUwr The tower was ten feet higher 

eral qwvm mums, than the walL 

Mtdto aUior, Much higher. 

Paulo longiua, A little uirther. 

Dimidio fTisnor. Smaller by one half. 

Biennio major. Two years older. 

Note. — ^The prepositions ants and post, when used as adverbs, sig- 
nify virtually ** earlier" and ''later/' and may accordingly take an 
ablative to express by how much earlier or later one tlung is than 
another, as: multo ants, long before; haud ita multo post^ not very 
long after; multis saseulis ants, many centuries before; trtbus annts 
post, three years later. Ants and post in this case are generally put 
after the ablative, or between the substantive and its attribute^ as: 
tfibus annis post, or tribus post annis; paueis disbuspost, or paueispost 
diebus, 

m 

§ 167. The following nine deponent verbs and their 
compounds govern the ablative: utor^ fruoTy fungw^ 
veacor, potior, nitor, laetor, glorior, and dignoTf as : 

Bene utUur armia et eqiUa, He uses arms and horses well. 

Qui pace volunt/rui. Those who wish to enjoy peace. 

Officio fungi. To perform a duty. 

La^Oe veacor, I feed on milk. 

Oppido potUur, He takes possession of the town. 

Suaregeatalaetatur or gloriatur. He rejoices at, or boasts of his 

own exploit. 
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NoTB 1. — Tiotior oftea takes the genitiTe, and always in the phrase 
rerumpatiriy to seize upon the management of the state. 

NoTB 2. — The adjeotiyes dianui^ worthy, and utdignut^ nnworthy, 
govern the ablatiye of the tning of which any one is worthy or 
imworthy, as : loude dignut, worthy of praise ; wmUi indigni smU im€», 
many are unworthy of the light of day. 

§ 168. Respecting the prepositions which always or 
sometimes govern the ablative, see ^ 116 and 117. 

§ 169. Names of towns and small islands in answer 
to the question Whence 1 are always put in the ablative 
without a preposition, as : 

ProJiseUHr Romd, He starts from Kome. 

Demaralua Corintho/ugU, Demaratus fled from Corinth. 

NoTB. — ^When the appellatives oppidumt urbt, or imula are added, 
they take the ordinary preposition od or m;, as venit ex oppido ^rufi- 
disio, he came from ithe town of Bnmdisium. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

TH£ VOCATIVE. 

§ 170. (1.) The vocative is used in addressing a person 
or thing, either with or without an interjection, the most 
common interjection being o, as : 

Et tu. Brute t Yon too, Bmtnsl 

1% Pompd, mUd aderaa ! You, Pompey, stood by me. 

O miperi ! O ye gods above! 

O s<yror, eonjux, femina sola O my sister, my wife, O thou 
mpersUs I only Borviving woman! 

(2.) Instead of the vocative, the nominative is often 
used, especially in poetry and early Latin, as : 

Audi til, popuhu AUxmuB, Hear it, ve people of Alba. 
Vos, O PapiUus BangtUa. O ye of the blocxi of Pompilius. 

A noun in apposition to a vocative should of course be 
in the vocative, but it frequently appears in the nomina- 
tive. 
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S 17L An adjeetiTB, wiietlier naed as an attribute or as 
a pfredicate, most agree with the safastaatiTe to irhich it 
beloDgi or refers in gender^ nninber, and case. (See 
11124 and 126.) 

§ 172l AdjectiveSy generally in the plural, are fre- 
qnentlj used as snteUnttyes in the maacuUne gender 
when thej delkote persona^ and in the neater when thejr 
denote tmngn^ as: 

8apknU$, Wisetnen. 

Bern, Good men. 

OnmuhomL. AH good inea. 

MuUo9 ex md$ amueruiU* They lost many of their own men. 

Onme bonum. Every good tmng. 

Omne malum, livery eyil. 

Honesta, ' Hononrahlo things. 

Turpia, Disgracefal things. 



§ 178. Some nenter sdjeotiYes are used in the sense 

of abstract substantives, as : 

Venmiotveriiag. Tbetnith. 

Juitum torntetUia. Jostiee. 

Honettwm tot honutas, Honoorable coDdact. 

Aequum for aequUaa, Eqnity. 

De intearo, A&esn or anew. 

MDOtdt mproviw. In an unforeseen manner. 

§ 174. Some ac^ectives denoting time or place are used 
where in English we employ a substantive or an adverbial 
expression. The most common of such adjectives are : 
prvmuBf vltimuSf extremuB^ postremua, summuSf infiimu or 
imuBt ifUimuSf meditM, rdiquuB — 6.^. .* 

In media aqua. In the midst of the water. 

Stmuna in athore* On the top of the tree^ 

Prima node* In the first part of the night. 

In extrema epUtola, In the last part of the letter. 

Dedimui noa tak>9 pMhwphkbe, We devoted ourselves wholly to 

philosophy. 
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§ 17& Proper names generally cannot have an attri- 
butive adjeotive, but they may liAve an appo8ition> such 
as vir, hamof adoittommf mulier, «ir6i^ o^^un^ eto., to 
which an attribute may be given — e.g. : 

SocrcUeSf homo iapiens. The wise Socrates. 

Akxander, adoUdoens noUUa, The noUe yMUig Alexander. 

But when the attribute has become a surname, it is added 
at once to the proper name, as: Alexcmder Magnui, SuUa 
FeHx. So also all cases where a person's native place 
is indicated by an adjective, as: MilHadei AiKmiensis, 
Miltiades of Athens. 

§ 176. The Latins frequently use adjectivOB where in 

English we employ adverbe. In this case the adjective 

forms a kind of apposition to the substantive, describing 

the condition of the agent rather than the manner of the 

action, as : 

Natura taeita judicata Katate judges tacitly. 

Imprudena hoc fed. I have done this imprudently. 

MuUi eos quo8 invoa edluerufU Many treat with insults after 
moriuoB contttmelia affiduni. death those whom tiiey hare 

hQaoBTed while they were alive. 

Adjectives of this kind are invUvst unwilling ; laettu, joyful ; 
libena, glad ; aeiena, knowing i inqrrudens^ imprudent > impwiius, 
unskilled ; so also domeiticu8t at home ; matutiiMa, in the morn- 
ing ; gublirm8f aloft. 

NotB.-''*6eveml adjectives aie Used as substantives, some substan- 
tive bdng nadexBtood. which determines their gender, as : patria (viz. , 
terra, utm, or eivita*), oae*s native ooontry or dij; /era (bettia). a 
wild beast; eani {eapitti^f gray hair; dextra and laeva (manut). the 
right and left hand; hioarnm (#M^r«), winter quartets; Hativu (Mur- 
ira),9k stationary camp; praetegita (t^a},the toga praetezta; frigida 
{aqua), cold Water, and others. 

§ 177. The comparative of an adjective or adverb often 
signifies that a quality exists in too high a degree — that 
is, in a higher degree than usual, as : 

Seneehts eat naiurd loquador. Old age is naturally rather talka- 
tive. 

Liberiua vhebat. He lived rather freely or too 

freely. 

§ 178. When two qualities existing in the same per- 
son or thing are compared with each other, either both 
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adjectdves are put in the comparative, or the comparative 

of the first only ig indicated by magiSy as : 

Corpora magna magis quam Bodies rather large than strong. 

Jlrma, 
OraHo verior quam gratior, A speech more tme than pleasing. 

§ 179. The Bnperlative in Latin not only indicates the 

highest degree absolutely, but also relatively, which we 

express in English by '* very" with the positive, whence 

vir fortisaimua may mean the bravest man, or a very 

brave man ; optime valeOf I am very well. 

Note. — The force of a snperlative is sometimes increased by the 
addition of ^uom, with or without the addition of the verb possum^ 
as : quam maximat eopias armat, or quam maximas potest^ he arms as 
large a force as he can. 



CHAPTER XL. 

PBOKOUNS. 

§ 180. It may be laid down as a general rule that all 
pronouns capable of expressing gender must agree in 
gender and number with the substantive which they 
represent ; but their case depends upon the structure (xf 
the clause in which they occur — e,g. : 

BeUum^ quod Caesar contra The war, which Caesar waged 

Oallos geasSL against the Graols. 

Jason navem a^difieat, quae Jason bnilt the ship, which was 

Argo nominata est, et in earn called Argo, and in it he em- 

ascendU, barked. 

§ 181. In the personal pronouns, gender cannot be dis- 
tinguished, except in that of the th&d persoUi where we 
have if, ea, idy or t^, t&, iUudy he, she, it. 

The nominative of the personal prononns is generally 
not expressed in Latin, being represented by the termi- 
nations of the verb; but when the pronouns are emphatic 
they must be expressed, as: 

Ego te invUavi, sed tu non ve* I invited yon, but you did not 

nisH, come. 

if OS, nos eonsuks desumus. We, we the consnls are wanting 

• in doing oar duty. 

§ 182. The reflective pronoun of the third person, sui, 
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sUdf se, and the possessiye auns, a, tim, are used as a nile 
only when they refer to the subject of the clause in which 
they occur, as : 

l^udat 96, He pnuses himself. 

Sibi persucuum habet. He has persuaded himself. 

Septem Chraedae aapientes dvi- The seven wise men of Greece 

taUbu8 sui8 pnitfuerufU, were at the head of their states. 

§ 188. A possessiye pronoun always represents a 
genitive ; hence when a noon stands in apposition to it, 
the noun is put in the genitive, as : 

NiUla epistola tuct. No letter from yon, or of you. 

Quum mea acripta nemo Ugab As no one reads my writings (the 
vulgo recitare timetUis. writings of me) who am afraid 

to read them to the multitude. 

Possessive pronouns are not expressed in Latin when 
they can be easily understood from the context 

§ 184. For the general meaning of the three demonstrative 
pronouns, see § 51. 

Hie, Juxee, hoe, referring to something near the speaker, is 
sometimes equivalent to the English "the present," as : 

In hoe magnificentia urbis. In the present splendour of the 

city. 
Qui haec vUuperari vohmt. Those who wish the present state 

of affairs to be bliuned. 

nie, ilia, iUud, signifies not only that or yon person or thing 
spoken of, but also ** the well known" or "the famous," as : 

lUa aquUa. That famous eagle. 

lUa Medea, That famous Medea. 

When hie and VU are opposed to each other in a sentence, hie 
generally means "th^ latter," and ille "the former," as: 

Cfjueaar beneficna atque muni'- Caesar was thought great for 
Jieeniia magnua habebatur, his acts of kindness and muni- 
integritate vitae Cato : ille ficence, Gato for the purity of 
fMinsiuifudine et miseneordia his life : the former became re- 
clartu faetue, huic aeveritaa nowned through his gentleness 
dignitatem addiderat, and clemency, on the latter 

his sternness had conferred 

dignity. 

lute, ista, iOud, properly the demonstrative of the second per- 
son, often conveys the idea of contempt, especially when m a 
speech an opponent is pointed to, as : 

lite gladioiUn', That (contemptible) gladiator. 
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§ 18& the diltfinlsattf* ^MftMU U,ea,id,i» feftDf tiie per« 
•ooaI proiioim of thtf third pilMi^ aad MCm to ft pefMft 
known from the context^ hke the Engluh he, ahey it. B«t it w 
meet commonly used m the antecedent to a leUttre pronoon, m 
is qui, he who ; hi this sense^ however, it ii often omitted, when 
it IS not emphatic, ao that qtd alone cornea to mean ''he who." 
Bat when it la verjr emphatic, it ii introduced after the relative 
clanae, aa s 

Quod vkiute tffUi ddfet, id tm- What oo^^ to be effected by 
tcUur pecunia, yirtae, that ii attempted by 

money. 

Idem, eademf idem (the aame), is aometimea nsed when to one 
attribute another is added, where we say "and also," as: 

AvuneutuB ineu$, vir iimoeen* My nnele, a moat harmless and 
U$iimu$ idemque doatissimus, . also a most learned man. 

CcntuUt M ad aatrapem loniae He went to the Satrap of Ionia, 
0uniemqm g&nenem regk. Who was also the lang'a son- 

in-law. 

Ipse, ipsa, vpmim (self), mnst sometimes be rendered in English 
by "very," 'O^rt." or '* exactly," as: 

Jpao nataU die. On his very birthday, or just on 

his birthday. 
Hoc h>80 loco, Exactly in this place. 

ffac ipsa de causa. For this very reason. 

Whan ipse is joined to a personal pronoun^ 9^!^"^ ^^'^ ^^"^ ^ 
taken to aetermiae whether it refers to the subject or the object 
of the danse, as: 

Me ipse laudo* I praise myself (it is not another 

person that praises me). 

if e ipsum taudo, I praise myself (not anotner per- 

son). 

Cato H ipse isOertfmit. Cato idlled himself (t.e., he him- 
self did it). 

Be ipsum inUrfsGit. He killed himself (not any one 

else). 



CHAPTER XLI, 

THE Yfi&B — Its VOICES AND MOODS IN GENERAL. 



§186. The gen«ml chAraoter of the m<x)<!8 ii 
(1.) The indioative states a fact or asks a direct ques- 
tion, as : 
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Paier/GtmAtkammminL The fathersent Ids son to Athens* 

Cwr koc/eeua / Why h»Y« yon dono this? 



(2.) The 8ll1giincti¥e does not express a facl^ but onlv 
actions oonoeived by the mind as powble» intended, 
wished for, or conditional, as : 

JHoot aUquU, Some one may say. 

Sdo tU vivam. I eat that I may u^e. 

Venias ad me. May you eorae to me. 

Siadnu venias. If yoa oome to me. 

(3.) The imperative expresses a command either to be 
comptied irith at once, or to be obeyed whenever occasion 
requires it^ as : 

Subvenite miM mitero. Help me, wretched man. 

Hominem in urbe ne sepeUlo. Thon shalt not huiy a man in 

the city. 

(4.) The infinitive can scarcely be called a mood ; it 
is ozdy the name of an action, or a verbal substantive 
occurring only in the nominative and accusative, the 
remaining cases being supplied bj the gerund, as : 

Amare patriam Tumuium tit. To love one's country is honourable. 
N<m patu.it negare. He could not deny it. 

CupidUM hdbendi. The desire to possess. 

The infinitive differs from ordinary substantives only by 
governing its case as a verb. 



CHAPTER XUI. 

THE INDICATIVE HOOD AND ITS TENSES. 

§ 187. Hesides the cases in which single facts are stated, 
the indicative is commonly used after indefinite rela- 
tives and those which have the suffix eunqvSf as : quia- 
quia (whoever), quotquot (however many), quicunque 
(whoever), qtiantuscunque (however great), tUtU^ utcimqtie 
(howsoever), quamqtiam (although) — e.g.: 
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Qmdquiid dUeis. Whatever voa may aay. 

Utcunque 9ue rea haJbet, However ti^e matter may staud* 

Qukvnqye is eat. Whoever he may be. 

Quamquam non MrtpsM^. Although thoa hast not written. 

NoTB. — ^Later writers sometimeB use the sabjunctive with these 
relatives. 

§ 188. The indicative is used in both paxts of an hjrpo- 

thetical sentence, when the supposition is regarded as 

true, or is assumed to be true for the sake of argument, as: 

^t est horn consivUs fart opem If it is the part of a good consul 
patriaef est etiam bonorum (as it really is) to render help 
civium. to his country, it is also the 

part of good citizens. 
Si Deus aid anima aut ignis If God is either air or fire (as- 
est^ idem est animus hominis, snminff this to be true for the 

saJse of argument), the soul of 
man is the same. 

§ 189. The past tenses of the verbs oportet, necease est, 
debeOf eonvenit, posawny licet, and of the expressions par, 
fas, aequum, justum, cansentaneum, satis, satius, mditis, 
aequiiLS est, are used in the indicative, where, according 
to the English idiom, we might expect the subjunctive. 
The imperfect in these cases signifies that something 
ought or might have been done, and that it is not too 
late yet; whereas the perfect and pluperfect intimate 
that it is too late — e,g. : 

Ad mortem te, CatiUaa, dud You, Catilina, ought long ago to 
jam pridem oportebat. have been put to death (and it 

may yet be done). 
Patris loco eum coUre debebas. You ouffht to have honoured 

him &.e a father (and you 
may still do so). 
Longe m^Uus fuit inter ficere It would have been much better 
furem, to kill the thief (but it cannot 

be done now). 
Quaaito melius fuerat. How much better would it have 

been. 
Volumnia debuU in te offidosior Volumnia ou^ht to have been 
esse, more attentive to you (but it 

cannot be altered now). 

§ 190. (1.) The present indicative states not only 
what is happening at the present time, but also what 
hap|)ens at all times^ as : 
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£go tmne acriho epistolam, I am now writm^ a letter. 

Dies iUucescit. The dav is dawning, 

J)eus mtmdum gubemat, God rules the world. 

(2.) The present in historical narrative is often used 

in speaking of past events, to bring them more vividly 
before the reader or hearer. 

NoTB. — ^In historical narratiTe the conjnnction dum in the sense of 
"whUe" is generally constmed with the present indicatiye, though 
the event belongs to the past, as dum haec geruntur in Asia, bellum 
Jam orium erat in Italia^ while these things were going on in Asia, 
war had already broken out in Italy. 

§19L The imperfect indicative describes an action 
eitlier as going on, or as repeated, or as attempted in 
past time, as : 

EUam turn Athenae gloria lit- Even then Athens was flourish- 
terarwmflorebant, ing in its literary glory. 

SocnUea dicebat, Socrates used to say. 

Cato 'pro lege quae abrogabatur Cato spoke thus in support of the 
Ha dissemit, law which it was attempted 

to abrogate. 

Note. — ^From the first of the three meanings of the imperfect it 
foUows that it is the tense to be employed in describing past states or 
conditions in contrast to hiatorieal events^ as : ea gena erat validissima 
totiu8 GaUiae, that nation was the most powerful in all Gkiul ; prae 
laerimis loqui mm poterat, he was unable to speak for tears. 

§ 192. The future simply states that which is to take 
place in time to come, as : 

Craa ad te veniam. To-morrow I shall come to you. 

Hosles urbem aggredierUur, The enemies will attack the city. 

Note. — The Latin is more exact in the use of the future than the 
English, for we often use the present where future time is meant, as: 
if we follow nature as our guide, si sequemur naturam dueem, the 
writer spealdng of what will happen if (in future) we follow nature. 

§ 193. (1.) The perfect indicative has two distinct 
meanings ; first, it simply states an historical fact as a 
point in the past, like the Greek aorist, as : 

Romulus condidit urbem. Romulus built the city. 

Hannibal Romanes superavit, Hannibal overpowered the Ro- 
mans. 
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Seoondlj, it sfaiies a past event with xeCBreiioe to its 
present resndt^ and in this aenae it la the same aa the 
Engliah perfect^ and may be called the pretent perfect, 

Paier jam ffemL The frther luw abeady amT«d. 

Saripd epidolam, I have wiittn tha kttcr (it ia 

now finished). 
FumM» Trees, /ml JUum. We Tyojans have been, Troy has 

been (it ia noir no longwr). 

(2.) The perfect indicative is generally naed after the 
conjunotiQna posiquam (after), ict, ubi (when), eismu^ 
eimtd ac or cUque, ut primwm^ ftitim primxvm (aa soon 
as), where in Engliah we commonly nae the pluper- 
fect^ aa: 

Pogtqtiam fiuntkUum est hastes After it had been annoonced that 
appropinquare,caslramovU, the enemy was approaching, 

he moved his camp. 

UbiHelvetudeadventuCaesaris When the Helvetii were or had 
certkfres /aeti swU, legcUos been informed of (Caesar's ar» 
adeummittufiL rival, they sent ambassadors 

to hi wit 

Ut or uin equUatum suum put- When he saw his cavaliy was 
sum mdit, aeie exeessU. beaten, he withdrew finom the 

UttJe, 
Simul ae hostes conspexerunt. As so<hi as they perceived the 
terga vertere coeperwU, enemy, they b^jsn to torn their 

baeks. 

§ 194. The pluperfect indicative states an action which 
had already taken place when another commenced, as : 

Turris jam corrwrat, quum The tower had already fallen, 
aricsadmurvmadmovebatur, when the battering ram was 

moved towards the waU. 

§ 19S. The fbtnre perfect indicates that something will 
have taken place in future, when some other action will 
take place, as : 

JiamamquumvenerOfOdtescri' When I shall have arrived at 

bam, Rome, I will write to yon. 

Dum tu haec leges, ego iUum While yon will be reading this, 

fertasse canvenero. I shall perhaps have met him. 

Note. — This tense requires careful attention, becanae in English 
it is rarely used, the simple future or even the present being substi- 
tuted for it. Thus, in the above example, we may say : when I arrive 
at Rome, I will write to you. 
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§ 196. The indicfttive of any tense is used in direct 
questions both with and without interrogative pronouns 
and adverbsi as : 

QuU k^ fide f Who has done this ? 

QuAd tibi vm ? What do yon want? 

Uhi heriJuiiU f Where were yon yesterday ? 

m valet? How is he? 

ThroK €St GalUna 8yro par ? Is the Thracian Gallina a match 

for Syrus ? 

When a direct question is asked without an interroga- 
tive pronoun or adverb, the interrogative character of the 
sentence is generally indicated by one of the particles ne^ 
nuTOy virrwm^ or a», with this distinction, that ihey which 
is appended to the first or second word of the sentence, 
asks a simple question without any suggestion as 
to whether the answer is to be yes or no ; whereas a 
direct question introduced by num, expects a negative 
answer, as : 

Audistine eum hqventem? Have you heard him speaking ? 

Nwn negare atedes f Bo you dare to deny it ? 

Nomte videst Do you not see ? 

Cams nonne simUis est tupo f Does a dog not resemble a wolf ? 

Utrum — an is used in double or alternative questi<His, as : 

Utrum matrem an pa^rem plu' Do you esteem your mother or 
ris fads, your father more highly? 

NoTB. — ^The usual mode of putting a doable or alternative question 
is to introduee the first part by utrum (which of the two P) and the 
second by an; but sometimes the first part has «m instead of utrum j 
or no particle at all, while the second is almost invanably introduced 
by arif and but rarely by ne. 



eHAPTEE XLIIL 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD AND ITS TENSES. 

§ 197. The subjunctive has only four tenses^ the pre- 
sent, imperfect, perfect^ and pluperfect, but no future 
nor future perfect. 

In their meaning, the tenses of the subjunctive difer 
in some respects from those of the indicative. 

K 
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§ 198. The sabjanctive mosUj oocurs in subordinate or 
dependent clauses, and the tenses of such clauses are 
determined by the tenses of the principal or leading 
clauaa The rule respectiDg this sequence of tenses 
(coTueetUio iemporum) is: the tenses denoting present 
time (present fuid present perfect) must be succeeded by 
the subjunctiTe of tenses belonging to the same time, 
and the tenses denoting past time (the imperfect^ histori- 
cal perfect^ and plupcorfect) must be succeeded by the 
subjunctive of the imperfect or pluperfect — e.g. : 

Qtiaero (I ask) guid/adcLs or I uk what yoa are doing or what 

quidfeeeris, yon have done. 

Quaeahi (I have asked) quid I have asked what jroa are doing 

facias or qmd fteav. or have done. 

NoTB. — ^The historical present^ which represents the historical ner- 
f act, may be followed either by a present or past tense, as : Ubii 
Uffotos ad Caeaarem mittmU out doeeanty the Ubii send ambassadots to 
Caesar to uxform him; Atiimiientea creawt decftn imperaUnretf qmi 
praeeateiUf the Athenians appoint ten generals to be at the head; 
Caesar eognoaeit quid hottst feetrim/L or foeiaaent^ Caesar learns what 
the enemy has or nad done. 

§ 199. The sntgnnctiye in hypoihetieal sentences.— 

An hypothetioal or conditional sentence consists of two 
parts, the one which contains the supposition and is 
called the prot&8is» and the one which contains the con- 
clusion or mferenoe, and is called the apoddgis. These 
two parts generally stand to each other in such a relation 
that the tense of the verb in the protasis determines 
that of the apodosis. 

The protasis is introduced by one of the conjunctions 
«t, ntn, niy etsi, etiamH, quodsi, ai non, modo, and duni- 
modo (if only). 

Bespecting the indicative in hypothetical sentences, 
see §188. 

KoTB Iw-^It often happens in all langnages that the apodosis alone 
is expressed, the piotaas being left to be supplied by the mind, as : 
illo tempore aliter eenBiaeee, at that time yon would have felt otiier* 
wise, Tiz*. if you had known it, or some similar phrase; id ego mm 
facerem^ t should not do this— viz., if I were in your place. 
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NoTB 2.— The substance of a protasis is sometimes expressed by a 
sin^e word, a particii»le, or an ablative absolute, as: mori n&mo 
sapiens mUerttm dixerit, no one, if he be wise, will say that to die is 
miserable ; his pulsis quomodo in hoe urbe esse possim 9 how could I 
live in this city if these men are ezpelledP 

§ 200. If a supposition is put in such a manner that 

it is conceived as only possible or probable, both the 

protasis and the apodosis have the verb in the present or 

perfect subjunctive, as : 

DitsdefickU^aivtUmnuvMTaref The day would not be long 
• qwhus bonis male evenerU, enough, if I wished to enume- 

rate the good men who have 
been unfortunate. 
Si id acciderit, timua armcUi. If that should happen let us 

. be armed. 
Pro patria quia bonus dubitcU What eood man would hesitate 
mortem oppetere, si ei sit pro* to cue for his country, if 
ffUurus f (thereby) he were to benent it ? 

8i gUndiwn qms apud te soma If any one had while in a sound 
mente deposuerit, repetat in' mind deposited with you a 
sa7uens,redderepeccatum8U. sword, and claimed it back 

while insane, to give it back 

would be a wrong act. 

Si sderis ctspidem oceuUe latere If you had found out that an asp 

uspiami improbe /eceris, nisi is lying concealed somewhere, 

monuerisaUerumneassidecU, you would be acting wrongly 

if you did not warn another 
man not to sit there. 

§ 201. If a supposition is put in such a manner as to 
intimate that it is not, or was not true, and that, there- 
fore, the conclusion also does not^ or did not take place, 
the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is used in both 
protasis and apodosis, as : 

Si id crederes, errares. If you believed this you would 

be mistaken. 
Si id credidisses, errasses. If you had believed this, you 

would have been mistaken. 
Si provincia loqui posset, hoc If tlxe province could speak, it 

voce tUeretur, would use these words. 

PlurSjus verbis ad te senberem, I should write to you in more 
si res verba desideraret, words, if the affair required 

words. 
Si ihi te esse scissem, ad te ipse If I had known you to be there, 
venissem, I should myself have come to 

you. 
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/K tU Mm fmd emeai tb&tS' U Im had laanmi haw araeh 
mt^ eerte haee fkm dieereL twice two k, lie ■ wi li l t t ■ t lin ly 

not taj tins. 

NoTB«~It is obviooB fhat intlieBe capyMiBi tito wMiwfc iJt flab|inM>- 
tire xele» to praaent time, and tiiat tiie pfa^eifect bas tiie meaning 
etnq^ J of a paat teime, 

$ 2Q2L Tka Snlgiuietiw aa a potential mood.— The 

gabjnnctiye as a potential mood ex p re aa ca that a oai et hing 
appean to the tpeaket aa poaiible or probaUe.^ The 
preaent and p^aot refer to present time^ and the imper- 
fect to tlie past, as: 

JMea^ or dkcerit ^ptitpiam. Some one 11117 any. 

JHceret qui$pam. Some one may have said. 

Vix/ortoMe videalur. It may periiapa acareely aecon. 

Fifrtasne dixerit rndtpiam. Some one may periu^ a^. 

QwshoemmdtdgrUf Who woold not grant tUs? 

i^uiBtaMumhdhnnmrtfibrairtiyr Who woold have believed that 
oft im» hnperatore e&nJUi ao great a war eoold be brought 
po$9€f to aa end by one genend ? 

Jianrubtiif quad m i m im e qui§ Hannibal diamisaed a part of his 
eredereif partem mHa/hfrn di' aoldiers, a thing which no one 
miiU, eonld have believed at aU. 

No7B.<— The potential sabjnnctive la also used to ez^rees a state- 
ment with a certain degree of tesenre or modesty. This is the case 
especially with velim^ nolim, maUm, as : ego quaerendum eenseanty I am 
inclined to think that it oaght to be asked; ego haud paullo hune 
animum maUm, quam eortsm omnium fortumUf, I am incUned to prefer 
not a little this spirit to the fortunes of all of them. 

§ 208. The aubjunctlve aa an imperatire and opta^ 

tiV6 expresses a wish or a command in a milder form 
than the imperative. 

VaUcmt dves mei, gifa beoH, Let my fellow-citizens be strong, 
stet hctec urba prcteclara. let them be happy, let ibaa 

glorious ciiy flonruh. 

Sed rtp t hn a m me. But let me repfeaa myself. 

Amemtu patriam, pareamw Let us love our coontry, kt ns 
eenatnif coneulamus bonis, obey the senate, let va take 

care of the good men. 

Quidquid agts^ pruderUer agas. Whatever you do, do with pru- 
dence. 

Isto bono utare, dum adeU, Use that advantage as long as it 

is before you. 
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The imperfect and pluperfect refer to the past, and 
intimate that something ought to have been done, aa : 
Pateretur, He ought to have tolerated it. 

ImUatu8 esses ipsum iUum V(h You ought to have imitated that 

cwiium, very Voconius. 

FrumerUum ne emiases. You ought not to have bought 

the com. 

Note.— When the command is negative, ne is generally employed, 
as: donis impii neplaeare audeant deos, let not the impioua venture to 
appease the gods with presents ; ne me tetigeris, do not touch me ; ne 
tramieris Idemm, do not cross the Iberus. Compare § 204. 

§ 204. A wish expressed by the present or perfect sub- 
junctive (optative) suggests that the wish may be fulfilled, 
but if expressed by the imperfect or pluperfect it is inti- 
mated that the wish cannot be realised. The force of 
the wish is often increased by the addition of utiTiam 
(would that), as : 

Dii prohU>eant a vobis impias May the gods keep inipk>tt8 dis- 

mentes. positions from you. 

VeUemadesse posset Panaeiiw, I wish Panaetius could be pre- 
sent. 

Utinam ilium diem videam. Oh, that I may see that day. 

Uttnam auspieionem wtare p<h Would that you had been able 

tvisses, to avoid the suspicion. 

§ 205.--The subjunctive as a concessive mood ex- 
presses that something is conceded or granted, and is used 
both with and without the conjunction ut; if the conces- 
sion is negative, ne must be used. Present time is indi- 
cated by the present, and the past by the perfect — e^g. : 

NcUuram expellas furca, tamen Granting that yon drive out na- 
ttsque recurret. ture with a pitchfork, still it 

will alwavs come back. 

Ut desint vires, tamen est tatcd- Granting that the strength is 
anda voluntas, wanting, yet the goodmll de- 

serves praise. 

Ne sU summiun nuUum dohr. Granting that psun ia not the 

great^t eviL 

FuerirU cupidi, fuerirU iraU. Giaatinjg that they were greedy, 

grantmg that they were an^^. 

NoTB. — ^A concession expressed hy the ImpedEeet or pluperfect sub- 
junctive intimates that what is conceded is not true, as : ut rationem 
Plato nullam afferret, ^nting that Plato brought forward no reason; 
vicissent improboe bont, supposing or granting me good bad conquered 
the wicked. 
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§ 206. The sabjunctiTe is used in diieet doabtfiil 
questions — tliat is, questions which indicate acetate of 
perplezityy as: 

Quidfadamr What am I to do ? 

Quid/acartmt What was I to do? or what 

oonld I do ? 
Qtto me mme vertam f In what direction am I to torn 

now? 
Quid hoc AomsM faaatis ? What are yon to do with this 

man? 
Hoc (pM fern pomt ? Who conld bear this ? 

Putaremnc id wumam acddere Could I have betie ved that this 

po8ae f would ever happen ? 

Ttbi numieas cur esset f Why should he nave been your 

enemy? 

§ 207. The subjunctive is used in all indirect qnes- 
tions — ^that is, in all questions depending upon some verb 
of asking, saying, seeing, knowing, and the like. These 
questions are introduced by the same interrogative pro- 
nouns and particles as direct questions. The tense of 
the verb depends upon that of £he verb in the principal 
clause, according to the general rule about the sequence 
of the tenses (§ 198), as : 

InteBigo quid veUt, I see what he wants, 

Memim quid mihi swueris. I remember what yon have ad- 

vised me. 
Hon satis videre possum quid I camiot see clearly what they 

vdint, wish. 

Epaminondasquaesiintsalvusnc Epaminondas asked if his shield 

esset cUpeus, was safe. 

Numqwd veUem rogavit. He asked me if I wished any- 

thing. 
XenophonU consulenti, sequere- Socrates replied to Xenophon, 

tume Cyrum respondit So- who consulted him, whether 

crates. he should follow Cyrus. 

NoTB 1. — ^Indirect questions must be carefully distinguiafaed from 
relative clauses, dixi ^%tid sentiam. I have said what I tmnk, and dixi 
quod smtiOf I have said that whioin I think. 

NoTB 2. — Num introducing an indirect question does not expect a 
negative answer. Compaze § 196. 

§ 208. The subjunctive is used in all subordinate sen- 
tences expressing intention or result. They are intro- 
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duced by the conjunctions vi, uti (in order that, so that), 

quo (in order that thereby), ne or ut Tie (lest, in order 

that not), fU non (so that not), quin, quominus (that not) 

— €.g.: 

ThemiatocUg sermim tniaU ut (or Themistocles sent a slave to an- 

qui) nufUktret. nounce. 

ArborUms Italia eonsUa eit, tU Italy is covered with trees, so 
totaponiariumvideatur, that the whole seems to be aa 

orchanL 
Agerarahir,quomeUore8foetu$ The field is ploughed, in order 
po88U edere^ that thereby it may produce 

better fruit. 
Nolo esse laudator, ne videar I do not wish to pnuse, lest I 

adulator, should seem to flatter. 

Verres Silidam ita vexavU, ut Verres has tortured Sicily in 
regtUui non possit. such a manner that it cannot 

recover. 
Te mfirmitas valetudinis tenuit. The weakness of your health 
quominus ad tudos venires, prevented your coming to the 

games. 
Vix me contineo, qidn aggrediar I scarcely restrain myself so as 
iUum, not to attack him. 

NoTB 1. — Ui with the subjunctive expresses either an intention (in 
order that), or a result (so tiiat), or a concession (granting that) . The 
ut is often omitted, especially after licet, oportet, neeesse est, foe, and 
also after volo, nolo, mdlo, placet, and eupio,aa: licet taceas, you mav 
be silent, although yon are silent; quid viejadam 9 what do you wish 
that I should do ? jae venias, take cars to come, or mind you come. 

Ut is further used after expressions signifying in general that some- 
thing is or happens, such as : Jit, accidit, continffit, evenit (it happens), 
futurum estyUsu venit,sequitur, rettat or reliquum est, eupereet, proxi' 
mum est, and the Uke. 

NoTB 2. — Ne expresses a negative intenticm, whereas ut non intro- 
duces negative result or consequence, as: hoc tiH nuntiavi^ ne ignorares, 
I reportea this to youj that you might not be ignorant; but Attiei 
quios tantopere Caesart fuit grata, ut victor huic molestus non fuerit, 
the fact that Atticus remained quiet, was so agreeable to Caesar that 
as conqueror he did not trouble him. 

Ne is further used after verbs of fearing, when the wish is intimated 
that the thing may not happen, as : vereor ne veniat, I am afraid he 
will come; whereas vereor ut veniat means I fear he will not come, 
implying the wish that he may come. 

NoTB 3. — Quin, a compound of qui and non, is used only after nega- 
tive sentences, or such as imply a negative, as : nihil est quod non 
iquin) possit depravari, there is nothing that cannot be deteriorated ; 
nullus est cibus tarn gravis, quin concoquatur, no food is so heavy that 
it cannot be digested; non erat dubium quin Selvetii plurimum pos- 
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«m/, tbeiewBS no doubt that the Hdvetii were most powetful; wix m# 
ecntineo qmn iUmm agfrtdutr^ I csa awrcdy lefisiB from attackmg 
him. Qim m aho VMd after wcha implying pieveotkiBy omodttcMi, 
omiflaioii, and the lilce, because they imjkly a negative, l/v^i/o (I 
doabt), when not accompanied by a negative, is senefaDy foQowed by 
a qnestion with num. as dubito nmm rttiiate haieatj I doubt whether 
the matter is so. Jl^ifv^t/o, in the sense of *^ I donbt not," is gene- 
rally foDowed by guinj and in that of **I do not hesitate,** by tiie 
infmitiye. 

NoTS 4. — QuominuSf a compoond of quo and miniu — ^that is,iit eo 
minutf in order that thereby less or not— is nsed after reibe of hinder- 
ing and prerenting; socfa as impedio, prokUeo, oJUio^ oitto, oitiato^ 
deUrreo—e^., mm reeusaio quo mimu * &mme» mem mripim legmmt, I have 
no objection to all men reading mj woiics ; A«mm adkue jrrokibuU, 
quominu* de U eertum ulimiid haheremtts^ winter has hitherto pre- 
vented ns from having any definite news about yon. 

Nora 5. — Qm — ^that is, «^ m, ** in oider that thereby "—denotes in- 
tention, and is commonly idlikmed by a compaiatiTe, as : offer araturf 
quo meliaree foetus po$$U edere; legem brevem eete oportet quofaeilius 
teneatur, a law mnst be brief, in order that it may be more easily 
remembered. 

§ S09. Snbordinate clauses introdaced by ihe casual 
conjunctions quod, quia, quonianiy and qnando, generally 
have the verb in t^e indicative, provided they state the 
writer^s or speaker^s actual reason ; but when he only 
quotes a reason assigned by others without expressing his 
own assent or dissent, the sabjiinctiYe must be used, as : 

ArUtides norme o& earn cauaam Was not Aristides expelled from 
expulsus est patria, quod his country because he was 
praeUr modum Justus £sset / (said to be) nnosually just ? 

Where Justus ^rat would have expressed the writer's own 
reason. 

Athenknses deeem praetares. The Atheniaos put ten innocent 
quod insepuUos reUqmssent generals to death, because they 
eos, quos e maari propter vim had left unbunad those whom, 
tempestcUis exeipere non potu- on account oi the violence of a 
issent, irmocentes neearunt» storm, they had been unable 

to pick up. 
Homani, quia consules rem pros- The Romans were less distressed 
pere gererentf minus his by these defeats, because (as 
cladHms commombwnJtur, they thought) the consuls were 

carrjring on the war success- 
fully. 

§ 210. Qnnm or cum, a temporal and causal conjunction, 
has three distinct meanings — yvLy (1) when^ (2) as or 
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since (because), and (3) although, the last implying a 
concession. With the second and third meaning it 
always takes the subjunctive. Whenever quum is 
equivalent to ''at the time when" — ^that is, when it 
purely indicates time— it is followed by the indicative ; 
but when in historical narrative two events may be 
regarded as standing to each other in the relation of 
cause and effect — that is, when one event could not well 
have taken place without the other — quum is followed 
by the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, as : 

Animus nee quum adest nee The soul is neither seen when 
quum diacedU apparet. (at the time when) it is present 

nor when it departs. 

Sex Ubros de re pubUea turn We wrote the six books on the 
scripsimus, quum gubema- repablic at the time, when we 
eula rei pMicae tenebamus. were at the helm of the re- 
public. 

Lysander quum veO/U Lycurgi WnenLysander wished to change 
leges commutare, ApolUnis the laws of Lycurgus, he was 
est prohibUus rsUgione, prevented by religious fear of 

Apollo. 

Agesilaus quum ex Aegypto re* When Agesilans returned from 
verteteiur, tfenisseique tn par- Egyjpb and had entered the 
turn, in morbum impUcUus hubour, he was seized by an 
deeessU. illness and died. 

Caesari quum id nuntiatum When it had been reported to 
esaet, eos per promndam Ceasar, that they were at- 
nostram iter /acere conari, tempting to march through 
mcUurat ab urbe prqfidsci, our province, he hastens to 

start from the city. 

Socrates quum posset educi e Although Socrates could betaken 
custodia, noluU. out of prison, he would not. 

Note. — Quum, when followed by turn, frequ^itly may be rendered 
by "both— and," or by "on the one baud;*' while turn signlfles "on 
the other hand,*' or " in general " and " in particular." Quum in this 
case has no influence upon the mood of the verb, as Pauaanias Colonaa 
ae eontulerat; ibi consilia quum patriae turn tibi inimica eapiebaty 
Pausanias had betaken himself to Colonae; he was forming plans 
dangerous both to his country and to himself. 

§ Sll. The conjunctions dam, donee, quoad, in the 
sense of " until," are construed with the indicative, if the 
event introduced by them really happened ; but if the 
event is conceived only as possible, or as one only wished 
for or likely to happen, the subjunctive is used, as : 
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MUo a^/mt, dtmee 9aiaiu$ WHo wis mo a cnt until t&o 

dimistus ttL aenste broKe up. 

Iraiu mUrakauU matt «^ m Fttnn angry persons those whom. 
^iMJS tnipefttm eonamtwr fn- they attempt to attack ought 
cere, dicm se ^m cofl^^anl. to be withdrawn, nntil they 

recoyer themselyes (iHiich is 
only possihle or desirable, but 
not a fact). 

NoTB.— ^Respecting Ams (while) in historical nanrative, see { 190, 
l^ote. 

§ 212. The concessive conjunctioiia quunvifly licet 
(although), qnaatninvis and quamlibet (although) are 
generally construed with the subjunctiye, while qoam- 
qnam takes the indicative, as : 

QuaimiB EfijfthamhttitrChuecia Althon^ Greece admires the 
campoi, Elysian plains. 

LkeindhimmmiBmlj tamemeum Although he is hstefol to me, I 
nonpenequoT, will not prosecate him. 

Qi/aniqiiamaaiiaca^umeroAde Althoii|di sufficient precantion 
Saguntinis. had Deen taken about the 

Sagontines. 

NoTB. — Q^afl¥Dii is a comjKnmd of quam and vi* (as much as you 
like); and hcet ia an impersanal verb, after which ut may be used. 
Quamqumm is sometimes used in the adyerbial seose of " noweyer,*' 
when the speaker corrects or modifies a previoDs statement^ and in 
this case it exercises no influence upon the verb. 

§ 213. The conjunctions quasi, velat si, tanquam si, 
perinde ao si, aeque ao si, non secns ao si, all of which 

signify " as if," require the verb to be in the subjunctive, 
as th^ introduce a clause with the intimation tihat it is 
not a flEbct^ but a mere conception of the mind, as : 

<imd ego his tegUbus ttior, quasi Why do I make use of these 
res dttbia cuU obscura sUf witnesses, as if the case were 

doubtful or obscure ? 

Sic cogUandum est, tamquam Our thouj^tB ought to be such, 
cUiqtM in pectus intimum tii- as if some one could look into 
spicere possiL our inmost heart; 

§ 214! Bdative elanses — ^that is, such as are intro> 
duced by a relative pronoun or relative adverbs (ubiy 
unde, quo, where, whence, whither) — ^have the verb in 
the indicative, when they contain a simple explanation ; 
but when they contain the idea of cause, interUianf condin 
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turn, possihUiiy, or eonseqtt^nce, they have the verb in the 
subjunctive, as : 

CaUct, qui cogUaaset haec posse Cotta, who had thought (because 
in itinere acddere, nulla in re he had thought) that these 
commum aaliUi deerat, things might happen on the 

mardi, was not wantmg in any- 
thing for the common safety. 
O fortunate adoleBcens, qui tuae thou fortunate young man, 
virttUia Homerum praeconem who hast found (because thou 
invenerU/ hast found) a Homer as the 

herald of thy valour ! 
LegcOaa ad senatum TnlsU qui He sent ambassadors to the se- 
auxUium peterent. nate who were (intended) to 

ask for help. 
I^ihU bonum est quod hominem Nothing is good which does not 
non meUorem faciaJt. (if it does not) make man 

better. 
Majus gaudium fuU quam quod The joy was too great for men to 
Jummes caperent, apprehend it (so great that 

men could not). 

§ 215. The adjectives dignus and indigmis govern the 
ablative of the thing of which a person is worthy or 
unworthy (see § 167, note 2); but when the thing is 
expressed by a verb, the relative with the subjunctive is 
generally used, as : 

Dignus est qui laudetur. He is worthy of being praised. 

Livianae fahulae non satis dig' The plays of Livius are not well 

nae sunt quae iterum kgan- deserving of being read a se- 

tur. cond time. 

Note. — ^Instead of the relative we sometimes find ut after these 
adjectives, and poets and late writeis use the infinitive after them, as : 
dignus est deciptfte deserves to be deceived ; vina digna moveri, wines 
deserving to be brought forward. What has been scud here about 
dignus and indiantu also applies to apttu and idon&us (fit), as : per^ 
sona apta qttae loquatur d$ senectutSy a character fit to speak about old 
ftgo ; J^>^^ ^^^0 dars nomen idoneus, a fountain fit to give its name to 
a stream. 

§ 216. The relative takes the subjunctive when it is 
the correlative of is^ toMs, or tcmtiLS, and kindred expres- 
sions, as : 

2fonsumusii,quibusnihUverum We are not the men to whom 

esse videoitur, nothing seems to be true. 

Innocemtia est affectio talis Innocence is that condition of 

animi, quae noceat nemini, mind which hurts no one. 
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§ 217. When the lelaiiTe refers to an indefinite sub- 
ject, after the phrases sunt (there are persons), non desutU 
(persons are not wanting), rq^eriurUur (persons are found), 
nemo est (there is no one), guis or quid eat (who or what 
is there), it generally has its verb in the sabjunctiTe, as: 

8wiA qpai discesBum animi a eor* There are those who helieve that 
pore ptOent ene mortem, . death is the separationL of the 

soul from the body. 
Fuenmt qtii erederenL There have been puBOos who 

believed. 
Qui se vitro morti afferafil, Persona are more easily found 
/acUku repenuntur, quam qui who, of their own accord, offer 
doloremp<Uieater/eranL to die, than those who bear 

pain patiently. 

NoTB. — ^In all cases of this kind the relative has the meaning of 
'^ of such a nature " or " of such a kind that.*' But when this is not 
the case, and when sunt qui simply signifies ''some," the verb is in 
the indicative^ as: stmt quos juvaty it delights some; est uH peeeat, 
he sometimes goes wrong; stmt fuiputant, some petsons think ; sunt 
multa quae nos dueunt^ many thmgs attract us. 

§ S18. The relative sometimes takes the subjunctive in 
historical narrative when a repeated action or occurrence 
is spoken of^ as : 

Nemo Pyrrhum, qua tulisset No one conld stand against 
wmpetumy mutinere valuit. Pyrrhus, wherever he had 

made the attack. 
Semper habiti eunt fortissimif Those have always been re- 
qui aummam imperii potiren- gEurded as the bravest, who 
tur. gained possession of tibe su- 

preme power. 

§ 219. The oratio obliqua is a speech quoted not in 
the exact form in which it was spoken, but indirectly, 
and is generally introduced in English by the conjunc- 
tion " that." It is always dependent upon some verb of 
saying, answering, observing, and the like — c^r., "He 
said that he woidd come," which, in direct speech (oratio 
recta), would be, " He said, I will come." 

The general rule about the construction of oraHo ohUqua 
is : All principal sentences are expressed by the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive (i.e., the subject is put in the accu- 
sative and the verb in the infinitive), and all secondary, 
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explanatory, or dependent clauses have their verbs in the 
subjunctiye — e.g. : 

Apud Hypanim Jhtvhun AritUh Aristotle saya that on the banks 

tele8 ait besUoku quasdam of the river Hypanis certain 

tuuci, quae unum diem vhani, little animals are b(»ni which 

live only for a day. 

Socrates dioebat amnea in eo Socrates nsed to say that all men 

quod 9cire«t mtis esse elo^ were sufficiently eloquent on 

quentes, those things which they knew. 

The following further details must be observed : — 

(a.) All imperatives of the oratio recta become sub- 
junctives in the oratio obliqua, as : 

ReddUur reaponsum nondum An answer was returned, that it 
tempus pugnae esse; courts was not yet time for a battle, 
se tenererU, that they should keep in their 

camp. 
NufUius ei dome venit^ beUum A messenger came to him from 
Atheniefises et Boeotos indix- home (sayiiiff), that the Athe- 
isse Lacedaefnoniis^ quart aians and So^tians' had de- 
venixe ne dubUareL clared war aoainst the Lace- 

daemonians, that therefore he 
should not hesitate to come. 

(6.) All direct questions of the oratio recta become 
indirect questions in the oratio obliqua, and are therefore 
expressed by the snbjunctivey as ; 

ArUmsttisrespondit,sepriu8in Ariovistus replied, that he had 

OaJUam venisse quam popvtr come into Gaul before the Bo- 

lum Romantmu Qwid sibi man people, (and asked) what 

velletf cur in sttas posses- Caesar wanted? and why he 

stones veniret ? came into his possessions ? 

(c.) The apodosis of an hypothetical sentence is ex- 
pressed in the oratio obliqua by the accusative with the 
infinitive, as : 

Mlegaiumi Ariovistus respondit. To this embassy Ariovistus re- 

siquid ipsi a. Caesare opus plied, that if he had wanted 

esset, sese ad eum venturum anything from Cae8ar,he would 

fuisse* have gone to him. 

§ 220. The tenses of the subjunctive in the oratio 
obliqua depend upon the tense of the verb of saying in 
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the leading or governing dause, and follow tlte rules of 
the sequence of tenses (see § 198), as : 

Socrate$ dieU eo8 qui honi rint Soontes says that those who are 
beatoa e«M. good are happy. 

Socratea dixU or dieibai eos ^ Sooratee said that those who were 
boni U9mt beatoa eaae. good were happy. 

Socmtes nihU ae acire dieU, tM Soorates says that he knows 
id ipaum; eoque praegtare nothing except this very fact, 
ceteris, quod iUi qucbe needcuU and that therefore he is better 
ecire ae putent, ipae ae nihil than the others, because they 
scire adat, bdieve to know what tiiey do 

not know, but that he knows 
that he knows nothing. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE IMPERATIVE. 

§ 221. The imperative expresses a eommand, a reqnest, 
or an exhortation ; it has two tenses, the present and the 
future. The present expresses a command in general, or 
one that is to be obeyed at once ; while the future impe- 
rative expresses a command that a thing shall be done in 
future or when an occasion shall occur ; whence it is em- 
ployed in laws, contracts, wills, and the like. 

CatiUncL, perge quo eoepisti, Catiline, proceed to the place to 
egredere ex urhe, profidscere. which you have begun to go, 

quit the city, start. 
Justitiam cole et pietatem. Honour justice and piety. ^ 

Cras petUOf dabHur, nunc abi, Aak to-moirow, and it will be 

granted, now go away. 
Prius audits jHiueiSt quod quum Fint listen to a few words, and 
dixero, si placuerit fctcitote. when I have spoken, you shall 

do it, if you mease. 
Ilonunem mortuum in urbe ne Thou shalt neither bury nor bum 

se peUto neve urito, a dead man in the city. 

Koctuma sacrifida ne sunto. There shall be no nocturnal 

sacrifices. 
Salus poptdi suprema lex esto. The safetv of the people shall be 

the highest law. 

§ 222. Instead of the imperative, the second and third 
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persons of the sabjanctive may be used to express an 
exhortation rather than a oommand (see § 202)— e.g. : 

Valeant dves nut, sku heoH, Farewell to my feUow-citisens, 
atet haeeurb» praedara mi' lettbem be hiu>py, let this city, 
hique pairia cariaihna. ao g^orioiiB andTto me most dear 

as my native place, flourish. 

Quidqttid agis, pmdeiUer agas TVhateyer you do^ do cautiously 
et rttpkefinem, and look to the end. 

The first person plural, for which the imperatiye has 
no form, is always expressed by the subjunctiye, as : 

AmemuB patriam, partarmu "Let us love our country, let us 
aenaiui, eonuuiamua bomSf obey the senate, let us take 
praeaenie8 /ntcUu negUgti' care of the good, let us disre- 
mm, potterUaUa gloriae aer- gaid present enjoyments, and 
viamua, look to the good repute with 

posterity. 

§ 223. A negative command, whether expressed by 
the imperative or by the sabjnnctive, takes the negative 
ne, and non only when it is particularly emphatic or 
refers only to one particular word. When there are two 
or more n^;ative commands, the second is neve or neu, 
as in hominem mortuum, etc., § 221 : 

Ttt ne cede maUs, Do not give -wtky to misfortunes. 

IfedificUiaoptemius, Let us not wish for difficult 

things. 
A legtbua wm cedamus, Lotus not depart from the laws. 

NoTB.— ^A -native imperatiye is frequently expressed by a para- 
phrase with nolt or noiite and the infinitive, as : noli me tangere, do 
not touch me; naliU id veUe quod fieri nonpoteet, do not wish that to 
be done which cannot be done. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

§ 224. The infinitive is not a mood, but a verbal sub* 
stantive of the neuter gender, simply naming the action 
or condition. It has only two cases, the nominative and 
the accusative, the other cases being supplied by the 
gerund. But it differs from ordinary substantives inas- 
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much as it governs its case as a verb, and camiot be 
accompamed bj an attribative adjective, but only by an 
adverb. (Comp. § 64) 

The infinitive has three tenses, the present or imper- 
fect tense, the perfect, and the future, as : 

Legere bonos libros tUiU est^ To read, or the reading of, good 

books is usefnl. 

The perfect infinitive represents an action simply as 
past, and the future as one that is to come, as : 

Pudet me haec tUxuae^ lamashaoaedofhavingBaidthifiL 

JSafie rem tibi profuturam ewe I believe that this thuig will be 
existimou, useful to yoiu 

NoTB. — ^Instead of the fnttue infinitiye, both iii the active and in 
the passive^ a paraphrase is often used with fore (Le.ffutttrtfm esse) 
ut and the sobjunctive, as : clamabant homines fore ut ipsi sese dti 
immortales tdeiseerentur, men exclaimed that the immortal gods 
themJBelTes would avenge themselves ; tperoforeut eontingat id twbis, 
I hope that this may happen to ns. This paraphrase is almost in* 
variably nsed after the verb spero, and must be employed if the verb 
has no supine. 

§ 225. The infinitive, being uaed only in the ibODaina^ 
tive and accusative, is either the subject or the object of 
another verb, as : 

ZhUee eet disipere^ (sabject) in It is pleasant to |dsy the fool at 

loco. the right time. 

AecuMlares muMoa m ewitaie The existence of many accosere 

e^e (subject) utile est, in a city is nsefoL 

Fuge quaerere (object). Avoid inquiring 

Nolo scribere (object). I will not write. 

The objective infinitive is required after a great many 
verbs which express an incom^ete idea, and must have 
another verb for its completion. Such verbs are-— e.^., 
volo, nolo, mcdOf cupio, conor, possum, wutdeo, vereor, and 
many others. 

The snbjective infinitive, on the other hand, is fre- 
quently the subject of such impersonal verbs as juvat, 
apparety eonstcO, eonvenU, deeet, expedii, oportH, opus est, 
fas est, neeesse est, /ugit,falUt or praeterii me; also after 
such exin^essions as in animo est, ptdchntm est, eertiem est, 
nequum est, decorum est, etc., as : 
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Neeesae est venerari deoa* It is necessary to worship the 

gods. 
Ommbus bonis expedU scUvam The safety of the state is an ad« 

esse rempubHeam, vantage to all good men. 

Te hilari ammo tnt vcUde me It gives me great pleasure that 
juvcU* you are of a cheerful disposi* 

tion. 

§ 226. When the infinitive itself has a subject, it is 
generally in the accusative, and of course the predicate 
also, as: 

JRomanos adeese mmtiatur. It is announoed that the Romans 

are at hand. 
Hoc vere dieUwr parva esse igta» This is said with truth that those 

thinffs are smalL 
TradUum est Homerwn caecum It has heen reported that Homer 
Juisse. was blind. 

§ 227. The nominative with the infinitive is used with 
tbe passive of the verbs of saying, thinking, believing. 
This is always the case with videor (I seem), and gene- 
rally with dicar (I am said) and putar (I am thought), 
and the passive forms ferttw, ferurUur, tradUwr, tradun^ 
tur, and others of a similar meaning. (Oomp. § 122.) 

Oraeci dicurUur victi eeae. The Greeks are said to have been 

conquered. 
Non videmur esse vkturh We do not seem likely to cou* 

quer. 
Enmitts in aepukro Sdpionum Ennius is believed to have been 
putatur eeae eonelUutus e placed in the form of a marble 
marmore^ statue in the tomb of the 

Sdpios. 
Begnante Tarquinio in ItaUam Pythagoras is found to have come 
Pythagoras vemase reperUur, into Italy in the reign of Tar- 

quinius. 

§ 228. The passives of the above mentioned and similar 
verbs are sometimes used impersonally, especially in their 
compound tenses, when they are intended to be emphatic. 
When so used they are followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive, which is their subject, as : 

J>kUur eo tempore Tnatrem It ia said that at that time the 
Pauaamae. vianeee* mother of Pausanius was alive. 

L 
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NurAiatum est piratarum ease It was veported that ehips of 

naves in portu, pirates were in the harbour. 

Memoriae proditum est Lato- There is a tradition that the god* 

nam deam cof^fitgisse Delum, dess Latona fled to Dekis. 

§ S29. The active of the above passive verbs is followed 
by the accusative with the infinitive when thej have a 
whole clause for th^ object, as : 

JDicunt Soeratem/uisse sapient' The^ say that Socrates was the 

issimum omnium Oraeeorum, wisest of all the Greeks. 
Unam esse spem salutis docent. They show fchat there is one hope 

of safety. 
Tliueydides Themistoeiem ait Thncydides says that Themis- 
Magnesiae morbo mortmim tedes died at Magfiesia of aa 
esse. illness. 

Lysander dicehat Laeedaemo* Lysander used to say that Laoe- 
nem esse Jumestissimum domi' daemon was the moefc hononr- 
cilium senectuHs. able place for old men to live 

in. 
Scio plerosque ita scripsisse, I know that most men have 

written so. 

NoTB. — The Enfflifih language also sometimes employs the objec- 
tive accusative with the inflnilxve, as : ** I know him to be an honeet 
man," seio €um honsstum ssss hominstn; *^ I wish them to oobm," ^ I 
allow hhn to read.^ But the subjective aoousative with the inuutive 
cannot be imitated in Kngliwh. 

§ 230. A clause expressed by the accusative with the 
infinitive, like the infinitive alone, may be the tubjeet as 
well as the object of another verb, as : 

Mitiitem pro patria mmi (aub- It is honourable for a soldier to 
ject) himestum est. die for his country. 

Magna laus est unum haminem It is great praise that one man 
elaborate (subject) m m exerts faiiBself ui that science. 

Par est omnes omnia eaptriri It is meet that all men should 
(subject). try all things. 

§ 2S1. The objective accusative with the infinitive is 
further used after ihe verbs ju&eo, vedo^ potior^ sinOf pro- 
fdbeo, innpedio^ cogo^ and a98urfouDu>^ as : 

Ewrystheus ffereukm konem Surystheus ordered Hereolce to 

Nemeaeum interjleere Jnssit, kill the Nemean lion. 

L^gatos Atkenas nUsenmt qmi They Sent smbaasadors to Athens 

id fieri vtstartnL to forbid the doing of this. 
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Augurm dieUOortm prMbue* The Aoffim nrevcnted the. Die* 
ruM comUia perficor^ tator from holding the comiti» 

to the end* 
Me tmpedU pudor haee (xgid- t^ame pieventB itiy searching 

rcne. into theee thingA. 

Urbea ad officium redire eoigiL He compelled tlM towns to re* 

turn to their daty; 

§ 238. Verbs expressing a wish or willingneaB, as tolOf 
nolo, tncUOf cupio, may be oonstnied either with the 
nomixiatiTe or the aoensative'with the infinitive, provided 
theverbof iriridn^ has tiie same sobjectas the infinitive. 
Bat when tlie goveming veit) and the infinitive have 
^SSkmA sabjeets^ the aoeusative with the iafittitive xnust 
be used, as: 

Owfio demau tme^ or cttfMO tM I wish to be luueat. 



Saptau fieri volo or dopietUem I wish to become wue. 

me fieri volo. 
Nolo consul fieri or nolo me con- I do not wish to be made consuL 

mdemfierL 
Te tua firm trirttUe cupkmu. We desire yon to reap the bene* 

fit oi year virtae. 
Lffcurgus corpora juvenum fir* Lycargns wished the bodies of 
mart labore vohuL the yeotfas to be strengthened 

by labour. 

§ 283. An objective aceosative with the infinMve is 
often used after verbs of rejoicing, wondering, and sncb 
as express anxiety or discontent^ as gaudeo, hUor, fflorior, 
dcleOy angoTy aoUtcUory iruHgncnTy qneror, ndtoTy ndmirory 
Aegre and moteste/ero; bat it is equally common to find 
them followed by the conjunction qtiod either with the 
indicative or the sabjonotLve^ as: 

Oaudeo te id mOd mttad&rt or I am ^Ud that yOu give ma this 

q^uid. id nM miades, advifie. 

Nihil me magie soOMtakat Nattuag rased aae mete than 

quammenmridenteeumat ti^ did not Uagb with you. 

quam quod mm riderem 



Laetor quod OaiuB incolumie I rejoice that Oaius lives in the 
vtott in urbe or Oaium tnc'O* city imscatiied. 
himem vivere to urbe. 
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§ 284. Tlie aocosttdvB with the infinitiye is aometimea 
used in ezdamstioiui or questioiis expressiiig wmider, 
aatoniahment^ or indignatioD, as : 

Jiateineepiodukleremelamt Am I to give vp my imderteking 

Adeame hammem tarn mfi^tioem That any man ahonld be so mi< 

qmemquuxm ttf ego mm ! l>a{^y as I am ! 

Te m tamtoB aenmmaa imeidinef That tou shoold hAYefaUien into 

an^ tronblea! 

§ 235l The present infinitiye is often used in animated 

nairativesy or ratbor descriptioiifl^ instead of the imperfect 

indicatiYe. This infinitive is called the historical or 

better the deaeripti?B iafliiitiTe; its sabject is always in 

the nominatiye— e.^. .* 

Vtm» wvimlafi ab»ail& Dio- Yerres threatened the absent 
doro,vocyerfaaipaU>m,UMen* IModoms, shouted publicly, 
mas vix kUardum temare, and sometimes acaicely kept 

from weeping. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

TBS aSBUVD AND THE GEBUNDIYS. 

§ 236. The genmd, like the infinitive, is a verbal snb- 
stantive ; it has four cases, the genitive, dieUdve, accusative, 
and ablative, and governs the same case as its verb. The 
nominative is supplied by the infinitive ; and the accusa- 
tive is U9ed only when governed by a preposition ; in aU 
other cases the infinitive supplies the accusativa (Comp. 
§ 224.) 

The following table shows the dedensiop of a verb by ez^ 
amples: — 

N. SorilMre dijficUe ed, writing or to write is difficult. 
G. Are soilMndl, the art of writing. 
D* Puer aperam dot scrlliendo^the boy studies writing, 
A ( Puer aipU serlbere^ the boy wishes to write. 

( PuerparcOue fitt ad scrlbendiun, the boy is ready, to write. 
Ab. Puer/atiffotuB eat serllMndo^ the boy is tired from writing. 

§ 237. The gemndive is a passive participle, generally 
implying the idea of necessiiy or possibilitj^ and has the 
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a^nt' by whom the action is to be done in the dative 
instead of the ablative with the preposition a or a5, as : 

Pater amandm est. The father is to be loved, mnst be 

loved, or deserves to be loved. 

Ut reUgio propaganda est, 9ic As reliffion deserves to be propa- 
mperstiUonia sUrpes omnes gated, so all the roots of super- 
^iciendae. stition ought to be extirpated. 

MSu 9cribenduin e&U Writmg must be done by me, or 

I must write. 

BeUum mihi gerendum ed. War must be carried on by me. 

Caeaari omnm uno tempore Caesar had to do all things at 
erani agenda, one and the same time. 

Vix eredendum est. It is scarcely to be believed. 

NoTB. — ^As intranaitiTe verbs can only have an impersonal passive, 
their gerundive can occur only in the neuter gender, as ; eurrendutn 
est, there must be running, or they must run ; pugnandwn erat, there 
was a necessity for fighting, or they had to fight. 

§ 238. The gerund of a transitive verb should have its 
object in the accusative, but it is generally changed into 
the gerundive and takes its object along with it, agreeing 
with it as an ordinary adjective, as : 

Consilium whis condendae (for The plan of founding a city. 

urbem eondendi). 

Consul placandis diis (for pla- The consul devotes himself to 

cofuio decs) operam dot. appeasing the gods. 

CoTnitia eonsulibus creandis {for The comitia for decting the 

consiUes ereando), consuls. 

Note. — ^When the object of a gerund is a neuter adjective or pro- 
noun, it remains in the accusative, as : studium aliqutd agmdi (not 
a/i^M), the desire to do something; cupiditas plura habsndi (not 
pturium habeadorum), the eagerness to have more^ 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE SUPINE. 

§ 239. The supine is a verbal substantive of the fourth 
declension, possessing only two caseS| the accusative and 
the ablative. 

The supine in um denotes a purpose, and is used only 
after verbs of motion, such as ire, venire, and miUere^ and 
may have on object in the accusative, as : 
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CMitim 4i0i, ' I go to lie down or to bed. 

I^ega^veneruntpacemp^um^ AmbaayMdon oame to »ne for 

peace. 
Legaii veneruni questum injth Ambassadors came to complain 
new €i ex Jbedere res repeti- of acts of injustice, and to 
turn. demand reparation according 

to the treaty. 

NoTE.^As this supine denotes a purpose, its foroe may also be ex- 
pressed by the subjunctive and otherwise, as : ^gati venerunt qui or 
ut paeem peter int^ adpacem p^tntdam, or paeem petituri, 

§ 240. The supine in u is used only after such a^jeo- 
tivoB as /cusUU^ dificUia, credibiMs^ incredibiliSf mirtibUis, 
jtunmduf, honeatiu, fasy nefaa, and opaa e8t, and denotes 
the object in regard to Ttrhich these qualities are attri- 
buted to a thing. The supines in u most commonly used 
are dictu^ /actu, auditi^, visu, eognitu, aditUy and travr- 
mtu — e.g. : 

Facile, ineredibile dictu. Eaay, incredible to say, 

Jtumndum audUu. Pleasant to hear. 

Nefas est dictu. It is sinful to say. 

Uva peracerb^ gtutcUu. A grape very bitber to taste. 

MirabiU dictu. Wonderful to say. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

THE PARTICIPLES. 

§ 241. Participles are in form adjectives, but express 
time and govern the case of the verbs from which they 
are formed. 

There are two participles in the active-^the present 
participle, which represents an action as going on at any 
time, present, past or future; and the future participle, 
which represents an action as about or likely to tak^ 
place, or as intended. 

In the passive also there are two participles — the past 
participle and tiie gerundive. The past participle denotes 
an action completed at the time spoken of. Respecting 
the gerundive, see § 237 
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Deponent verbs have all these four participles, as: 
hortans, hortatua, hortaturus, and hartandiu. 

Note. — The following are the only actiTe verbs that hare a past 
participle with an actiTe meaning, though the form is passive : 
AudeOf I dare. auntSj having? dared. 

Caeno, I dine. eaenatu»f having dined. 

FidOj I trust. /mM} having trusted or trusting. 

Oaudeo, I rejoice. gawMu, having rejoiced or rejoicing. 

Juro, I swear. jmratut, having sworn. 

NitbOj I marry. nuptUf having been or being married to. 

Odij I hate. osusy having hated or hating. 

I^andeo, I breakfast, pransut, having breakfasted. 
SoleOy I am wont. aolitusy having been wont or b6ing wont. 

§ 242. As active verbs generally have no past parti- 
ciple, the deficiency is supplied in translating either by 
changing the sentence into the passive, or by using a 
paraphrase with some conjunction, as : 

Urbem cajdam rriUtihus dvri- Having taken the city he gave 

pkndafm tradidU^ or quum it up to the soldiers to be 

urbem cepisset earn diripien' plundered* 
dam tradidit. 

Compare § liS, note^ 

§ 243. The Latin language, where possible, avoids the 
use of verbal substantives, and often employs participles 
where in English substantives ai'e used, as : 

Post urbem condUam, After the foundation of the city. 

Ab urbe candita. From the foundation of the city. 

Post and ante Christum natum. After, before the birth of Christ. 

Post reges eai^puLsos, After the expulsion of the kings. 

Cicerone consuU. In the consulship of Cicero. 

Omne malvmnascens facile op- Every evil is easily crushed in 

primitur, the beginning. 

§ 244. A subordinate clause, expressing time, cause, 
manner, instrument, or any of the ideas commonly ex- 
pressed by the ablative, provided its subject is different 
from that of the leading clause, is expressed by the abla- 
tive absolute — ^that is, the conjunction is omitted, the 
subject is put in the ablative, and the verb, changed into 
a suitable participle, is made to agree with the subject in 
gender, number, and case, as : 
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Cku$t iUa 

tkaft lieei dioald be lost. 



KoTB l.^In Snc^iA Oie aonliiitive ateoliite aiBwcB to tliB Ijiim 
aUatiTe nimoiate, bat it is len exteamwtij used. 

NoTB 2. — ^An abistiTe al iauiiite ong^ to oonnt of a noun and a 
partjdple; bat a retbal wilitl a iilwe or an adjective often takes tiie 
place o(f tlie participle, as: JJtmmit nfe^wbtm BooDntaBvas Ung; 
rem tmetore Arigtide repmdimfpenmt, ibJej rejected the affnr on the 
adnoe of Azistides; heUwm GmOiemm Cmeamn 
the Galbc war was canied on onder the cnminaiid of 

parte aegUitii reliqma, aa OBlf m abort part of the , 

«»ri3K««iM«,whuetiiecitiaens were safe; OMbafmw, while sky was 
brig^; poire 9wq, while the father was afire; me imwUe^ I bemg 
mnrilling, or againHt my wiD. 

NoTS 21— As there is no past paitaoiple in the active^ it li eqnc ntl y 
becames neoeawry to diange the danse into the passive, as : Anoivia- 
tna hanng heard of Caesar's arnval^sent ambaaaadon to him, wyiiifa 
Caeearie adpeiUu, Ariopisttu legaioe ad emm wtisU ; Cains Sampronins 
hafing condncted his own drfence, was condemned, Cwu < 
eauea ipu pro u dicta daamatus esL 



APPENDIX 



I. 

BOHAN NAMES, 

1. A Roman citizen generally had three names, as- Puhliu^ 
VergUius Maro, QunUtts JloraHus Flaecua. The first (praenamen) 
of the three corresponds to our Christian name, and distingaishes 
a person from other members of the same family; the thira {cog- 
nomen) is the family name ; and the middle, generally ending in 
iua {nomen gentiUaum or simply nomen)^ describes the gens or 
clan to which a person belongs. 

2. In addition to these, a person might have a fonrth name or 
agnomen as an honorary distmction on account of some military 
exploit or conquest^ as PubUus Oomeliue Scipio AfiicanuSf who 
destroyed Cartnage, and added its territory to the dominions of 
Rome nnder the name of Africa. 

3. Women were designated simply by the feminine form of 
the gentile name, such as t/u^ta, TerenOa, Fulvia, Semprania, 
Cometia, 

4. In writing the praenomina, the Romans generally nsed only 
the initials, as Af, JkUliug Cicero, t.e., Afarcue TuUius Cicero. 
The following is a list of Roman praenonUna in alphabetical 
order: — 



A.=Anla8. 

Ap. or App.=Appin8. 

C. or G. = Cains or Gains. 

Cn. or Gn. =Cnaeus or Gnaens. 

D. =I>ecimus. 
K.=Kaeso, 
L.=LaciQSi» 
H.=Marcn8. 
M^ = Mamu8. 



Mam. =Mamercn8. 

N. or Nnm. =Numerin8. 

P.=Publins. 

Q. or Qa. = Qnintns. 

S. or Sez.=Sextus. 

Ser. = Servins. 

Sp.=Spnrins, 

T.=Titus. 

Ti=Tiberin8. 
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IL 
THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 

1. The RomanB did not, as we do, reckon the dajrs of the 
month straight on from the first to the last, but according to 
three principal days wliich the^ called the Kalendae, the Nonae^ 
and the Idua. The ^alendae is the 1st day of every month, the 
Nonae the 6th, and the Idas the 13th; but in the months of 
!March, May, Jnly, and October the Nonae fall on the 7th and 
the Idus on the 16th. 

2. All the other days of a month are stated by counting back- 
wards from any of the three principal days, but in such a 
manner as to include the day frcnn which we start (the terminug 
a quo). Hence, e.g., the last day of the month of August will 
be expressed hy pridie {ante) KaUndas Septembres; and the day 
bef<»e that by tertio (ante) Kalendas Sqatembrea, and so on back 
to the Ides, and thence again to the ^ones. Hence on the day 
before the Ides will be pridie {oMte) Idus, and the day beforo 
that tertio {ante) Idtu, and so also pridU {ante) NofmoB^ and tertio 
or quarto {aaUe) Nonas, etc. 

3. In regard to the Kalendae which are an extra day beyond 
the current month, a second day must be added to the number 
of days in the current monthi whence, e.^., tertio {ante) Kakndas 
JuSas is the 29th of June. 

4. When a date is mentioned in answer to the question When? 
it is expressed, as usual, by the ablative of an ordinal nnmeral 
and the preposition ante, as die tertio ante Kalendas JuUas, But 
both the word die and ante are commonly omitted, as tertio 
Kalendas, or ti^e preposition is transposed and placed before the 
numeral, but leaving the accusatiye Kalendae unaltered, as ante 
diem tertium Kalendas Julias. In this case the words ante diem 
are treated as one indeclinable substantive, and may be preceded 
by a second preposition, as in ante diem tertium Ktuendas JtUias, 
for the third day before the Kalends of July ; ex ante diem quin* 
turn Idus Oetobres, beginning from the filth day before the Ides 
of October. 

5. In leap years, the month of February has one day more, 
and this intercalary day is inserted after the 23rd of February — 
that is, on the 6th day before the Kalends of March. Henoe the 
leap year itself was called bis aextus, the 23rd and 24tk being 
botii sextus ante KcUendas Martias. 

The following table contains the complete Calendar of an ordi- 
nary year, from which it will not be difllcult to identify a Roman 
date with oui: own : 



THK BOMAR CAUSNDAB. 
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